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[From  the  Working  Farmer.] 
Duration  and  Natural  Decay  of  Plants. 


An  interesting  article  upon  this  subject 
appeared  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  July 
18th  last.  Its  principal  object  was  to  prove 
that,  throughout  vegetable  nature,  every 
plant  had  alimited  term  of  existence;  and 
assuming  the  potato  as  (from  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances)  an  important  type,  the  writer 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  physiological 
structure,  which  by  its  yearly  developments 
of  roots,  Imanclies,  leaves  flowers,  and  fruits 
proved  that  a  relationship  existed  between 
plants  of  herbaceous  character,  and  those 
of  perrennial  growth,  as  well  as  with  woody 
stems.  Setting  prejudice  aside,  the  analogy 
is  singularly  striking  ;  for,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  tuber  of  the  potato  is  a  stem — an 
underground  stem — capable  of  extension  by 
re-planting,  or  by  division  into  sets,  during 
an  unoertian  period  of  years;  it  follows 
that  all  the  progressive  developments  above 
named  correspond  closely  with  those  of  the 
woody  tribe  of  plants.  Experience  has 
taught  us,  that  many  of  those  varieties 
which  Were  once  esteemed  for  their  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  have  long  passed  away,  with¬ 
out  leaving  adequate  representatives.  Such 
were  the  ox-noble,  the  genuine  early  cham¬ 
pion,  and  the  russet-skinned  early  Shaw. 
We  possess,  it  is  true,  numerous  varieties 
called  Shaws  ;  but  where  shall  we  find  the 
original  type  ?  I  possessed  it,  in  Berkshire, 
about  the  years  1831  to  1833  ;  and  most  ex- 
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cellent,  as  to  mealiness  and  flavor,  it  was. 
Now,  our  shaws  are  not  russet;  they  are 
waxy,  and  do  not  appear  to  mo  to  vie  with, 
or  even  resemble  the  true  Shaw.  The  York 
Regent  is,  indeed,  a  good  and  mealy  potato  ; 
but  is  very  susceptible  of  the  epidemic  blight, 
which  now  during  a  course  of  nine  consec¬ 
utive  years,  has  desolated  one  of  the  once, 
staple  crops  of  the  land.  Every  direct  and 
analogical  fact  seems  to  prove  that  the  pota¬ 
to,  as  a  gcmts  or  race — in  common  with  ev¬ 
ery  other  vegetating  plant,  whether,  it  be 
herb,  shub,  or  tree,  can  be  renewed  by  seed — 
only  ! 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  of  Downton 
Castle,  late  President  of  the  London  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  was  unquestionably  the 
ablest  phsiologist  of  his  day.  He  believed 
that  every  fruit  tree  has  its  limited  period  o,f 
existence:  and  consequently,  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  extend,  by  grafting,  inarching,  bud¬ 
ding,  or  by  cutting,  the  life  of  any  species 
or  variety  of  a  tree  beyond  its  allotted  term, 
must  ever  be  vain  and  futile.  l  am  aware 
that  some  able  authorities  were  opposed 
to  this  opinion,  which  it  now  appears  is 
gaining  ground,  particularly  in  quarters 
where  experience  and  observation  of  facts 
are  contidcd  in  as  the  safest  of  instructors. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  true,  old  golden 
pippin  is  all  hut,  if  not  quite,  lost.  Several 
varieties,  bearing  that  name,  have  been 
raised  from  seeds,  and  are  found  in  our  nur¬ 
series.  These — as  their  fruit  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  genuine  type— are  permit¬ 
ted  to  retain  its  title,  but  with  a  destruc¬ 
tive  perfix ;  and  thus  \ve  have  Knight’s 
and  Franklin’s  golden  pippin.  The  Rib- 
stone  or  Formosa  pippin  was  originally 
raised  from  the  seed,  and  there  are  now  ap¬ 
ples  in  abundance  which  retain  the  title  ; 
but  like  the  old  nonsuch  and  red -streak,  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  s/mws  in  various  localities,  they 
differ  so  materially  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
recognised. 

With  evidence  of  facts  so  determinate  of 
the  transatory  nature  of  trees,  we  can  scarce¬ 
ly  doubt  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Knight’s 
theory;  I  therefore  feel  authorised  to  ad¬ 
duce  an  example  which  caine  under  my  own 
observation  a  few  weeks  since.  It  was  an  , 
apple  tree  on  the  lawn  of  a  gentleman  in 
Froydon,  whom  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
best  amature  cultivators  that  I  ever  knew. 
I  he  stem  or  bole  of  the  tree  was  f  ully  stand¬ 
ard  high,  perfectly  and  regularly  grown, 
and,  at  a  guess,  fully  K34  inches  in  the  girth. 


The  bark  clean,  free  from  moss,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  in  sound  health.  What  attrac¬ 
ted  -immediate  notice  was  the  head,  which, 
though  sufficiently  large  and  expansive, 
evinced  every  sign  of  debility  ;  little  or  no 
spray,  few  leaves,  and  not  a  single  fruit. — 
Enquiring  the  name  of  the  tree,  and  the 
cause  of  its  deficiencies,  I  was  answered 
‘‘a  ribst'one  pippin,  and  that  it  had  arrived 
at  the  period  of  its  final  decay,  having  near¬ 
ly  attained  the  term  of  its  existence  !!’r 
Struck  with  the  remark,  a  long  conversation 
ensued,  which  tended  to  confirm  the  opin¬ 
ion  I  had  long  entertained  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Knight’s  views.  When  a  tree 
was  before  one,  the  hole  the  healthy  growth 
of  perhaps  20  years,  carrying  the  mere 
skeleton  of  a  head  that  once  had  produced 
many  hundred  apples  in  one  season,  now 
just  alive  and  without  a  single  yearling 
shoot,  or  one  only ,  and  that  at  the  base  of  a 
limb,  near  to  its  juction  with  the  main  stem, 
what  other  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at 
than  that  the  head  had  become  superannu¬ 
ated  ? 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  to  solve  a 
problem  which  was  long  involved  in  myste¬ 
ry,  should  consider— first,  that  the  bole  was 
in  the  full  vigor  of  life  and  health;  that  it 
had  continued  annually  to  super-add  layer 
of  alburnum,  all  dependent  upon  its  own 
convergent,  medullary,  horizontal  processes 
—and  secondly,  thafjf  it  were  deprived  of 
its  dffete  and  useless  head,  by  complete  am¬ 
putation,  the  new  shoots  and  branches  from 
a  stock  so  powerful  would'  he  true  to  its 
own  nature,  unaffected  by  the  specific,  pro¬ 
per  juices  of  the  variety,  that  it  had  sup¬ 
ported  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  years!! 

if  one  single  apple  exist  on  a  tree,  worn 
out  by  age  as  my  golden  pippin,  or  like  the 
ribs tone  in  question,  and  that  apple  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  fertile  seeds,  plants,  as  a  prog¬ 
eny,  will  assuredly  be  produced,  and  grow 
on  to  perfection  ;  but  not  one  of  them  will 
represent  the  parent.  Therefore,  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  tact,  it  may  be  assumed  that  not  any 
two  of  the  progeny  will  be  alike;  and 
whatever  be  the  number  of  the  seedlings, 
they  will  differ,  one  and  all  us  much  from 
each  other  as  from  the  parent  tree,  either  in 
its  head  or  stock.  This  is  wonderful,  but 
it  will  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
hundreds  of  varieties  and  sub -varieties, 
which  are  now  found  in  the  fruit  nurseries. 

J.  T. 
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Plaster  of  Paris. 

The  effects  of  the  application  of  this  ma¬ 
nure,  are  in  some  cases  absolutely  astonish¬ 
ing — while  in  other  cases.- its  use  has  not 
repaid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  applying 
it.  That  it  is  especially  applicable  to  clover 
and  other  legumes,  isa  notorious  fact,  its 
effects  being  much  more  remarkable  upon 
these  than  upon  grain  and  other  crops, 
though  upon  most  vegetables  it  has  been 
used  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Lampa- 
dries,  a  German  writer  of  eminence,  states 
that  by  its  use  the  clover  crop  in  Germany 
has  been  increased  one-third,  and  conse- 
queutly,  the  amount  of  stock  kept,  was  in 
the  same  proportion. 

The  soils  to  be  benefited  by  this  manure, 
may  be  indicated  by  theory,  when  we  know 
their  chemical  constitution  ;  but  experi¬ 
ments  systematically  conducted,  are  of  in¬ 
finite  importance  and  as  the  article  is  ac¬ 
cessible  at  a  reasonable  rate  all  are  urged 
to  proceed  with  trials  and  report  the  results. 

The  fertilizing  power  of  gympsum  has 
been  explained  by  its  action  upon  ammonia 
in  the  atmosphere. 

Kollner  thinks  the  action  of  gypsum  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  power  possessed  by  lime  to 
form  with  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  com¬ 
pounds  which  are  favorable  to  vegetation. 

Ruckert  considers  it  food. 

Mayer  &  Bi  oinn  think  it  improves  the  con¬ 
stitution  ot  the  soil, or  its  physical  properties. 

Reil  looks  upon  it  as  ail  essetial  constitu¬ 
ent  of  the  plant. 

Iledwig  calls  it  the  gastic  juice  and  saliva 
of  plants. 

Humboldt,  Girtanerand  Albert  Thacr,  call 
it  a  stimulant  to  the  circulation. 

Cbaptai  thought  it  supplied  water  and 
carbonic  acid  to  plants. 

Davy  bonsidered  it  an  essential  constitu¬ 
ent  of  plants,  because  it  acts  only  where  gyp¬ 
sum  is  deficient  in  the  soil.  Others  suppose 
it  promotes  fermentation  in  the  siol. 

Liebig  thinks  it  valuable  by  fixing  the  am¬ 
monia  of  the  atmosphere.  (Refer  to  book.) 

Braconnot  and  Spregnel  says  it  supplies 
the  sulphur  for  the  legumin  of  plants. 

Theoretically,  it  attracks  ammonia  from 
the  atmosphere  and  retains  it  for  the  use  of 
vegetables — it  not  only  is  absorbed  as  food 
by  certain  plants,  but  it  performs  chemical 
changes  of  great  importance  in  the  soil,  by 
changing  the  condition  of  other  elements 
and  bringing  them  into  play  from  an  im¬ 
practicable  form.  Thus  it  is  said  to  iLfix" 


the  ammonia — note  this  1  fixing"  is  forming 
a  solid  and  solulable  substance  from  a  vola¬ 
tile  and  gaseous  one.  The  ammonia  of  the 
atmosphere  exists  as  a  volatile  substance 
called  carbonate  of  ammonia,  known  as  sal 
volatile  ;  this  is  sifted  out  of  the  air  by  the 
gentle  rains  and  brought  down  to  the  earth, 
but  it  is  liable  to  be  evaporated  and  lost,  as 
unfortunately  it  too  often  is  from  the  ma¬ 
nure  heaps,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  farmer 
and  annoyance  of  those  who  pass  by.  Now 
this  rain  water  or  dew.  charged  with  ammo¬ 
nia,  coming  in  contact  with  the  gypsum, 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  plaster  unites 
with  the  ammonia,  while  the  carbonic  acid 
that  was  combined  with  the  latter,  unites 
with  the  lime  and  formes  carbonate  of  lime 
— here  then  we  have  four  substaces  to  feed 
plants  with,  instead  of  two,  and  the  ammo¬ 
nia  is  fixed. 

Sulphuric  acid  to  furnish  Sulphur. 

Carbonic  acid  to  give  Carbon. 

Lime  to  he  taken  up  as  Lime. 

Ammonia  to  furnish  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

Now  all  these  substances  are  constituents 
of  plants,  hence  food,  but  there  are  other 
functions  to  be  performed.  The  sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  the  humus,  and  dissolves 
other  insolulable  parts  of  the  soil,  and  am- 
moniais  believed  to  act  a  very  important 
part  as  a  solvent  by  combining  with  certain 
substances  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
rendered  acceptable  to  the  plants,  into  whose 
composition  they  must  enter,  and  in  which 
we  rind  them,  though  from  their  insolubili¬ 
ty  in  water  we  had  never  before  understood 
how  they  were  taken  up  by  the  plants — of 
these  is  silica  or  flint,  found  especially  in 
grains  and  grasses.  If  then  ammonia  be 
an  important  aid  to  vegetation,  directly,  by 
its  decomposition  and  use  as  food  by  the 
plan,  furnishing  the  important  elments  ni¬ 
trogen  and  hydrogen,  and  also  indirectly  by 
acting  the  part  of  a  carrier,  let  us  see  what 
an  amount  may  be  fixed  by  the  plaster,  that 
we  may  judge  of  its  value  in  this  way.  100 
lbs.  of  plaster  will  fix,  or  unite  with  about 
20  lbs.  of  ammonia,  and  this  consists  of  16£ 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  which  is  known  to  bean 
important  constituent  of  vegetable  glutttn, 
that  element  of  plants  which  forms  the  ani¬ 
mal  muscular  fibre,  but  in  the  carrying  trade, 
it  may  be  that  the  ammonia  is  sent  back  for 
a  new  supply,  after  having  delivered  its 
first  load  ;  it  may  beu  sed  continuously, 
while  the  formation  process  requires  its  aid. 

1" Horticultural  Reviewer. 
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ers  are  to  be  believed,  they  lack  a  good  deal 
of  being  perfect  yet. 


[For  the  Farmer  and  Planter.] 

Review  of  April  Number. 

Big  Branch,  April  26, 1854. 
Messrs.  Editors :  We  have  run  over  the 
contents  of  the  April  number,  and  for  fear 
you  may  think  we  have  lost  the  use  of  our 
pen,  here  is  a  dash  of  it,  at  your  service: 

u  Selection  of  Cotton  Seed 

Y ery  good.  Mr.  Harrison  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect.  We  invariably  select  fancy  stalks  eve¬ 
ry  year,  from  which  we  get  seed  for  a  fancy 
patch  of  two  or  three  acres.  The  overseer 
gives  it  up,  “  That  those  seed  are  the  best,” 
and  that’s  saying  a  good  deal.  As  to  top¬ 
ping  we  cannot  speak  so  confidently;  nearly 
all  the  experiments  we  have  made  in  top¬ 
ping  have  been  failures,  for  which,  howev¬ 
er,  we  have  no  charges  to  make  against  the 
moon.  As  for  stacking  or  piling  the  tops, 
however,  we  guess  very  few  people  in  this 
country  would  be  much  troubled  about  that 
partef  the  operation. 

“  Southern  and  Northern  Slavery 

“The  population  of  the  South  is  mainly 
agricultural;  that  of  the  New  England 
States  is  chiefly  occupied  in  manufactures,” 
hence  our  freedom,  comparatively,  from 
pauperism,  vagabondism,  and  we  might 
add,  all  the  other  isms  of  the  North. 

All  that  is  wanting  to  make  the  Southern 
States  an  El  Dorado,  is  the  better  education 
of  the  people,  and  particularly  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  class.  All  this  talk  about  North¬ 
ern  superiority  is  mere  twattle,  at  best.  The 
Northern  farmers,  by  reckless  culture,  re¬ 
duced  their  once  fertile  soils  to  barrenness. 
They  fought  against,  and  are  still  fighting 
against  the  improvements  which  scientific 
men  have  for  years  been  laboring  to  intro¬ 
duce  amongst  them.  Were  our  agricultural 
journals  as  widely  circulated  as  those  of  the 
North,  we  would  soon  discover  a  manifest 
improvement.  They  began,  ex  necessitate 
long  before  us,  and  have  five  organs  to  our 
one;  and  if  their  editors  and  clangwhang- 


The  Oregon,  alias  Rocky  Moutain,  alias  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Pea ,  alias  Vetch  : 

This  little  changer  is  really  becoming-  fa¬ 
mous — in  a  fair  way  to  rival  the  California 
wheat,  yellow  clover  or  rescue.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  to  see  what  a  great  smoke,  sometimes, 
a  little  fire  kindleth.  Nor  is  it  less  wonder¬ 
ful,  to  mark  the  different  spectacles  through 
which  gentlemen  look  at  things.  Some 
people  see  every  new  thing  era  coleur  de  rose • 
Others  see  it  just  the  reverse,  and  so  the 
world  wags.  We  certainly  have  no  wish  to 
seem  fault-finding,  but  as  we  have  had  a 
long  acquaintance  with  the  Oregon,  and 
have  repeatedly  spoken  as  favorably  of  it  as 
we  thought  it  deserved,  we  must  be  excused 
for  seeming  a  little  stubborn  about  falling 
into  the  rhapsodies  some  gentlemen  seem 
destined  to  enjoy.  A  writer  in  the  Winns- 
boro’  Herald  calls  it  a  vetch  or  fitch,  and 
says  it  is  as  old  as  the  Bible;  that’s  going 
back  a  good  ways.  We  will  not  follow 
him.  We  have  planted  it  since  1845.  It 
will  grow  on  poor  land,  but  rich  will  not 
hurt  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  fill  up  missing 
spots  in  a  cotton  field.  It  makes  very  good 
food  for  cattle,  horses  or  sheep;  will  stand 
more  exposure  in  curing,  and  not  cast  its 
leaf  as  readily  as  the  common  pea.  It  is  a 
first  rate  chicken  pea — grows  till  frost,  and 
matures  seed  in  a  comparatively  short  pe¬ 
riod.  As  a  fancy  pea,  for  patches  and  ex¬ 
periments,  it  may  be  a  capital  thing,  par¬ 
ticularly  it  one  can  sell  seed  at  $80  per 
bushel.  But  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
Black  Pea  as  a  food  or  a  fertilizer.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  should  remember  one  thing:  ‘‘You 
can’t  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip.”  If  the  land 
is  worn  out — dead  poor — you  can’t  grow 
anything  on  it  that  will  make  it  rich.  Poor 
land,  poor  grp  wth,  and  vice  versa. 

Gentlemen  may  as  well  stop  hunting  af¬ 
ter  these  self-renovating  expedients.  It  will 
be  like  the  priest  and  and  the  parishioner. 
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The  priest-,  in  making  his  usual  rounds 
among  his  parishioners,  and  offering  up  his 
prayers  for  good  crops  and  seasons,  at  last 
met  what  he  thought  rather  a  hard  case. 
After  accepting  his  douceur ,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  glancing  over  the  farm,  he  said, 
‘‘Friend,  prayers  and  seasons  will  do  no 
good  here;  this  land  must  have  manure.” 
‘‘  Preserving  Bacon  from  the  Fly 

It  never  has  been  our  lot  to  meet  any¬ 
body  who  was  not  remarkable  for  their  very 
nice  hams,  or  who  would  acknowledge  that 
skippers  ever  troubled  them.  “Somehow’ 
or  other,”  though  the  newspapers  think 
differently,  for  they  are  always  offering 
some  certain  preventive.  We  know  one 
who  never  smokes  ;  kill  when  he  may,  he 
never  hangs  up  till  March,  and  lets  the 
wind  do  the  work  for  him.  He  says  he 
never  has  any  trouble.  We  know  others 
who  advocate  a  flaming  fire  and  a  tight 
house,  and  go  in  for  drying  it  through  and 
through  as  quick  as  possible.  They  never 
have  skippers.  Others  hang  high  and 
smoke  gently.  Some  use  hickory ;  others, 
corn-cobs,  China  berries,  &c.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  he  who  salts  hjg 
meet  sparingly,  cures  imperfectly,  and  lets 
it  hang  up  till  the  warm  days  in  February, 
when  the  fly  generally  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance,  may  use  black  pepper,  red  pepper, 
ashes,  lime,  or  anything  else  to  very  little 
purpose !  Once  the  egg  is  laid,  it  will  hatch, 
whersoever  you  may  put  it.  We  have  lost; 
hams  buried  in  ashes,  dipped  in  red  pepper 
tea,  plastered  with  black  pepper,  and  rolled 
in  lime.  The  whole  secret,  we  take  it,  lies 
in  putting  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly  in 
time.  The  best  and  cleanliest  preparation 
we  have  ever  used  is,  when  you  draw  your 
meat  out  of  pickle,  rub  it  thoroughly  in 
good,  clean  lime,  and  hang  it  up  to  be 
smoked.  The  chemical  combination  of  the 
carbon,  lime,  and  chloride  of  soda  will  give 
you  carb.  of  soda  and  chloride  of  lime,  one 
of  the  best  of  disinfectors.  A  stiff  paste  is 


J  formed  over  the  ham,  and  when  you  want 
to  cook  it,  it  will  only  be  nece  ssary  to  strike 
it  roughly  against  a  block,  when  the  paste 
will  scale  off  and  leave  your  ham  clean  and 
nice.  The  application  of  saltpetre  is  vil¬ 
lainous.  Saltpetre,  [nitrate  potass.,]  is  com¬ 
posed  of  5  parts  nitre,  and  48  potassa.  The 
nitric  acid  (which  is  poisonous.)  is  the  part 
absorbed  by  the  moat.  The  gelatine  of  the 
meat,  which  is  the  nutritious  part  of  it,  is 
destroyed  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  salt¬ 
petre  and  salt,  at  the  same  time. 

“  To  Prevent  Weevil  in  Wheal 

We  have  found  lime  sprinkled  amongst  it 
a  certain  preventive,  so  far — never  tried  salt, 
but  have  tried  salting  corn  repeatedly  with 
good  effect.  We  are  using  a  crib  of  corn  of 
1852  crop  now — scarcely  a  weevil  to  be  seen 
in  it.  It  makes  the  shuck  much  more  agree 
able  to  animals,  too. 

“  Book  Farming ,  Rescue  Grass, 

We  shall  make  no  reply  to  Mr.  Iverson’s 
remarks  on  our  strictures,  simply  because  he 
did  not  answer  a  single  argument  made  by 
us.  no  more  is  claimed  for  the  rescue  than 
has  been  heretofore  for  other  things,  which 
turned  out  humbugs.  We  lay  down  the 
following  axioms:  No  food  can  fatten  or 
mature  an  animal  which  is  not  rich  in  nu¬ 
tritious  matter,  phosphate  of  lime  particu¬ 
larly.  No  soil  which  has  been  exhausted 
by  cropping,  so  much  that  it  will  yield  no¬ 
thing,  can  produce  a  nutritious  grass,  or 
yield  phosphate  of  lime,  to  make  the  fat  or 
the  bones  of  animals  which  feed  upon  it. 
When  a  soil  which  has  been  exhausted  by 
tillage  is  turned  out,  nature  never  shoots  up 
post  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  or  any  tree, 
shrub  or  grass,  rich  in  in  lime,  potash,  so¬ 
da,  and  the  elements  of  fertility  ;  her  laws 
ars  inflexible. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  our 
mechanics  turned  to  machinery.  That  Fair- 
field  gin  is  a  screamer.  We  hope  it  may 
turn  out  Only  half  as  good  as  represented. 
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We  will  be  contented  with  half  such  a 
loaf.  My  subsoil  plow,  we  perceive,  was 
exhibited  by  Professor  Mapes,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing1  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington  City,  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing,  as  his  .own  invention,  alias,  sugges¬ 
tion.  Come,  Professor  Mapes,  acknowledge 
the  corn. 

W.  S.  D.  we  are  glad  to  see  holding  up 
so  strong  for  the  F.  and  P.  He  can  do  a 
great  deal  for  you.  Keep  on  to  the  work. 
We  must  look  to  the  educated  young  men 
of  the  country,  who  are  putting  their  shoul¬ 
ders  to  the  wheel,  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  the  planter.  Nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  the  old  fogies;  they  know  too  much  al¬ 
ready — always  did — “never  could  learn 
nothing  from  nobody.”  Broomsedge. 

United  States  Agricultural  Soociety. 

[concluded  from  last|number.] 

Professor  Fox  of  Michigan,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  important  subject  of  im¬ 
proving  and  extending  the  education  of  the 
agriculturalpopulationof  the  United  States, 
so  as  to  elevate  that  vast  majority  of  our 
people  up  to  their  proper  level,  and  to  bring 
a  great  amount  of  intelligence  to  bear  up¬ 
on  thatimportantsubject — the  judicious  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  attended  this  meeting  of  the  society. 
'V  arious  propositions  were  made  relative  to 
agricultural  bureaus,  the  purchase  of  Mount 
'Vernon  for  an  experimental  farm,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  timid  resolutions,  introduced 
by  those  who  evidently  feared  to  ask  the 
general  government  for  that  to  which  the 
farmers  are  fully  entitled,  and  will  claim, 
namely,  a  department  of  agriculture  with 
its  secretary  holding  even  rank  with  the 
secretaries  of  other  departments  and  being 
a  cabinet  officer.  Professor  Mapes  stated 
that  he  should  vote  against  any  resolutions 
praying  congress  to  establish  an  Agricultural 
Bureau,  and  he  hoped  the  farmers  of  this 
country  would  accept  of  nothing  of  the 
sort;  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
payers  of  nine-tenths  of  tbetexas,  thc.own- 
ers  of  three-fourths  of  the  wealth,  should 
be  entitled  to  a  full  department  devoted  to 


the  interesest  of  the  country,  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  entering  wedg¬ 
es  with  experimental  farms,  agricultural 
bureaus,  and  that  all  similar  organizations 
were  affairs  only  worthy  of  state  and  coun¬ 
ty  patronage.  That  the  organization  under 
the  General  Government  should  be  of  the 
fullest  kind,  capable  of  furnishing  all  nec¬ 
essary  statistics,  of  receiving  as  a  central 
department  all  information  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture  and  disseminating  it  after  en¬ 
dorsement  for  the  general  benefit  of  all. — 
He  commented  at  some  length  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  some  political  deinogogues,  who  on 
a  former  occasion  had  endeavored  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  impression  that  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  was  intended  as  a  po¬ 
litical  engine,  but  the  members  of  that  so¬ 
ciety  were  there  as  philanthropists,  they 
had  not  come  to  ask  as  a  favor,  but  to  de¬ 
mand  as  a  right,  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  department ;  that  the  farmers 
were  tired  of  empty  compliments,  that  ev¬ 
ery  President’s  message  from  the  time  of 
Washington  had  hinted  at  the  necessity  of 
legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  agri¬ 
culture,  but  that  larger  appropriations  had 
been  madeforimprovementsiuthe  telescope 
than  for  agriculture,  as  if  a  knowledge  of 
the  soil  of  other  plan  nets  could  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  of  our  own.  II<!  believed 
that  if  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  Agricultural  department 
was  much  longer  delayed,  the  farmers  in  a 
body  would  lay  aside  all  other  questions, 
and  would  make  themselves  felt  at  the  bal¬ 
lot  box.  This  feeling  was  found  to  prevade 
the  meeting  generally,  and  the  subject  of 
memorializing  Congress  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Agricultural  Department  was 
referred  to  a  committee  with  full  powers. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Delaware,  gave  some  prac¬ 
tical  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  such 
a  department;  he  showed  the  value  of  our 
crops,  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  necessity  of  a  depaitment 
to  advise  Congress  as  to  the  best  method  for 
furnishing  an  increased  home  and  foreign 
market. 

The  venerable  G.  W.  P.  Cust.is,  Esq.,  ad¬ 
dressed  tlie  society  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
most  eloquent  and  acceptable  manner.  He 
recited  circumstances  which  occurred  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century  connected 
with  the  rise  of  American  manufacturers. 
The  old  Arlington  sheep-shearing  was  es¬ 
tablished. to  improve  the  sheep  culture,  and 
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was  kept  up  for  nine  years  in  succession. — 
That  was  an  age  of  agricultural  barbarism, 
and  it  was  thought  a  matter  of  great  pro¬ 
gress  at  that  day  when  from  one  he-larnb 
of  a  year  old  twelve  pounds  of  wool  were 
clipped.  Mr.  Custis  compared  the  products 
of  his  farm  now  with  what  it  was  in  former 
times,  when  for  forty  years  one  of  his  farms, 
with  one  hundred  working  hands  on  it, 
only  served  to  starve  him.  Now  from  sev¬ 
en  thousand  to  nine  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  per  year,  with  a  prospect  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand,  was  the  state  of  his 
•affairs.  He  advocated  an  imitation  of  the 
good  Methodist  practice  of  giving  in  expe¬ 
riences.  Why  diil  they  not  every  year  have 
a  meeting  for  that  ?  The  President  from 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  could  report 
on  his  pumpkins,  big  enough  to  enclose 
himself  and  a  party  of  friends  at  a  rubber 
of  whist.  Professor  Mapes,  of  New  Jersey 
could  tell  of  his  doings  in  super-phosphate 
of  lime.  Mr.  Cust.is  enlarged  in  eloquent 
terms  on  the  dignity  of  agriculture,  the 
high  respect  paid  to  it  and  its  devotees  in 
England,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant.— 
In  conclusion  he  said  it  might  be  the  last 
time  he  would  address  them.  For  the  sev¬ 
enty-three  years  he  had  lived  be  had  also 
loved  his  country,  and  though  a  Southerner, 
Joved  the  true  Yankee,  lie  ended  by  en¬ 
treating  a  blessing  on  the  society  and  its 
members,  and  that  they  might  return  in 
•peace  to  their  homes. 

Mr.  Robbins  ofOhio>,  presented  a  memo¬ 
rial  from  citizens  of  Ohio  asking  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  patronage  of  the  society  to  a 
cattle  exhibition  to  be  held  in  September 
next,  in  Springfield,  Clark  county,  Ohio. 

Professor  Mapes  moved  a  reference  of 
this  memorial  to  the  Executive  Corlimittee, 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  so  re¬ 
ferred. 

l)r.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  then  being 
called  on,  addressed  the  society  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  culture  of  the  Catawba  grape 
vine,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  reference 
to  a  series  of  drawing  of  the  plant  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  progress.  Though  extempo¬ 
raneous,  the  address  was  a  very  excellent 
•one,  and  so  luminous  that  everybody  could 
und  erstand  it.  Dr.  Warder  was  m  u c h  ques¬ 
tioned  by  several  members  on  various  topics 
connected  Avith  the  culture  of  this  vine,  all 
of  which  he  answered  most  readily  and  sat- 
isfactori  !y. 

The  society  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  fir 


the  address,  and  ordered  a  written  paper  on 
the  subject  to  be  printed  among  their  trans¬ 
actions. 

Professor  Mapes  testified  to  the  value  of 
char-coal  in  vine  culture. 

Dr.  Warder  spoke  of  the  admirable  ef¬ 
fects  of  jtatash  as  a  manure  for  the  grape 
plant.  It  supplied  SAveetness,  increased  the 
size,  and  improved  the  flavor. 

Mr.  Darius  Clagett,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  gave  the  history  of  a  Catawba  vine, 
now  in  his  possession,  more  than  forty 
years  old,  the  parent  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  vines  now  in  the  country. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

A  proposition  was  receded  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  John  A.  Skin¬ 
ner,  Esq.,  the  pioneer  of  American  agricul¬ 
tural  editors.  A  resolution  recommending 
a  stone  to  be  placed  in  the  National  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument  with  a  suitable  inscription 
was  carried. 

The  committee  on  Mr.  Offutt’s  resolution 
of  yesterday,  reported  that  they  had  been 
present  at  a  practical  illustration  of  Mr. 
Offutt’s  plan  for  taming  horses;  that  he 
caused  a  wild  and  unruly  horse  to  follow 
him  and  obey  implicitly  his  will. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $.‘3005,  that  of  this  amount  up- 
wards  of  $1000  had  been  contributed  at  the 
present  meeting. 

Mr.  Denson  read  a  bill  now  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  having  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Bureau. 

Mr.  Calvert  recommended  the  creation  of 
an  Agricultural  Department  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  departments,  and  its 
secretary  to  nave  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

Peter  A.  BroAvne,  L.  L.  D.  of  Penn,  spoke 
at  length  on  the  various  propositions  for 
Congressional  aid,  and  gave  his  own  opin¬ 
ions. 

Mr.  John  A.  King,  of  New  York,  moved 
that  the  society  adhere  to  the  resolutions  of 
last  year,  asking  for  a  full  department. 

lion.  Mr.  Benson  presented  a  resolution 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Meacliam  of  Vermont,  that 
a  national  exhibition  of  sheep  be  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year  in  the  stale  of  Vermont, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Vermont  shall  appoint.  Carried. 

,B-  P.  Poore,  Esq.,  addressed  the  society 
on  the  rise  and  progress  of  agriculture  in 
the  Old  World,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
NcaV.  He  gave  an  account  of  Indian  ag- 
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riculture,  and  passing  through  the  history 
of  colonial  and  revolutionary  fanning  came 
down  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Calvert,  an  address 
was  ordered  to  be  published  by  the  society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poore,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
collect  facts  and  statistics  illustrating  the 
Indian  and  subsequent  agricultural  history 
of  this  Republic,  embracing  statistics,  ac¬ 
counts  of  tools,  and  biograpical  sketches  of 
noted  farmers,  and  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee  in  season  for  publication  in  the 
next  report,  if  worthy.  The  committee  are 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Poore,  W.  S.  King,  and  J.  A. 
Warder. 

The  society  then  called  upon  Dr.  Eddy 
of  Massachusetts,  for  his  lecture  on  Bees 
and  Bee  Culture.  He  described  this  branch 
of  rural  industry  as  the  most  profitable  of 
all,  as  he  had  proved  by  his  own  experience. 
He  pursued  the  history  of  the  bee,  in  its 
family  and  social  characteristics,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  process  of  honey  making. 

Dr.  Eddy  having  concluded  his  lecture  on 
Bees,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  awarded  him,  it 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  S.  King,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society 
be  and  are  hereby  presented  to  Professor 
Henry  and  the  officers  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  the  use  of  their  lecture-  room 
and  for  their  kind  attentions  ;  and  also  to 
Mr.  H.  Hardy,  for  his  faithful  attendance 
upon  our  sessions,  and  for  his  full  and  cor¬ 
rect  reports  of  our  proceedings  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligencer. 

And  the  society  adjourned  sine  die. 


[For  the  Farmer  and  Planter.] 
■Snbsoil  Plow§— The  Pendleton  Plowing 
Match. 

Messrs.  Editors :  In  an  article  on  im¬ 
proved  implements,  in  the  Southern  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  and  from  the  pen,  too,  of 
its  accomplished  editor,  I  find  the  following 
■remarks:  ‘‘Our  friend  Broyles’ plow  is  bare¬ 
ly  a  respectable  coulter,  and  with  all  that  is 
said  in  its  favor,  has  not  the  first  mechanic¬ 
al  principle  to  thoroughly  effect  the  desired 
object  of  subsoiling.  Our  great-grandfather 
used  a  similar  implement  a  hundred  years 
ago.  And  the  descendant  of  tlie  primitive 
Arab  still  prepares  his  barley  fields  with  a 


like  tool,  the  pattern  of  which  was  obtained 
in  tlie  days  of  the  Patriarchs.” 

As  a  zealous  advocate  of  subsoil  plows* 
and  plowing,'  having  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  subject  for  a  series  of 
years,  under  a  confident  belief  that  their  in¬ 
troduction  to  general  use  would  scarcely  fail 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  highly 
improved  system  of  agriculture  in  South 
Carolina,  I  take  issue  with  my  friend  on 
this  subject.  And  in  order  that  your  read¬ 
ers  may  fully  comprehend  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  us.  I  assume  the  ground 
that  the  so-called  Broyles’  plow  possesses 
every  requisite  mechanical  principle  to  tho¬ 
roughly  effect  the  desired  object  of  subsoiling. 

I  am  free  to  admit,  that  it  is  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  duty,  of  journalists  to  detect 
and  expose  every  form  of  humbug — of 
fraud  and  imposture  calculated  to  mislead 
the  uncautious  and  the  ignorant.  But  I 
must  insist,  that  in  an  attack  upon  an  im¬ 
plement  of  established  reputation,  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  a  right  to  expect  something  more 
from  one  in  so  responsible  a  position,  than 
an  isolated  declaration  that  it  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  a  single  mechanical  principle  to  enable 
it  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  its  creation.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  the  history  and  geneal¬ 
ogy  he  has  given  of  my  bantling.  And  as 
I  am  not  so  anxious  to.  appear  original  in  all 
respects  as  to  refuse  to  appropriate  an  argu¬ 
ment,  though  advanced  by  an  opponent, 
that  goes  to  substantiate  my  own  positions, 

I  own  I  was  gratified  at  seeing  him,  in  the 
same  paragraph  in  which  he  pronounces  the 
Broyles  plow  a  barely  respectable  coulter ,  al¬ 
so  admit,  that  it  has  been  in  use,  and  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  opinion,  from  the  days  of  the  Pota- 
phers  to  t  he  reign  of  Napoleon,  the  second. 

On  agricultural  subjects,  as  in  politics,  I 
know  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  savor  a  dish 
so  as  to  make  it  agreeable  to  all  palates. 
But  in  the  merely  mechanical  operations  of 
the  profession,  the  proof  is  generally  so  clear 
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and  csnclusive,  and  comes  so  fully  under 
the  control  of  mathematical  proof,  that  I  | 
was  the  more  astonished  at  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  discrepancy  of  opinion  between,  the 
editor  and  the  rest  of  mankind;  yea,  literal¬ 
ly  surprised,  that,  after  having  bestowed 
much  thought  upon  a  structure  designed  to 
unite  every  requisite  mechanical  principle, 
I  should  he  told  by  a  distinguished  writer, 
that  it  had  not  a  single  one  to  recommend  it. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  my  friend  had  in 
reserve  a  store  of  arguments  by  which  he 
could  sustain  his  opinions  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  he  has  advanced  them, 
I  should  consider  the  question  as  settled. 
But  as  I  have  some  doubts  on  this  point,  I 
must  near  his  battery  a  little,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  these  important  mechanical 
principles  to  which  he  alludes,  even  at  the 
risk  of  coming  within  the  range  of  his  ar¬ 
tillery. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions 
in  estimating  the  performance  and  value  of 
a  plow,  it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the 
end  it  is  expected  to  answer.  And  second¬ 
ly,  the  nearness  of  its  approach  to  their 
complete  attainment.  The  Committee  of 
the  Pendleton  Farmers’  Society,  on  the 
plowing  match  between  the  Ruggles  and 
Broyles  plows,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  after  mature  deliberation,  adopted  the 
conclusion  in  advance,  that  there  were  four 
prominent  points  to  which  their  attention 
should  be  directed,  as  embracing  all  ether 
considerations,  and  on  the  decision  of  which 
the  evidences  of  superiority  depended  en¬ 
tirely,  viz.:  Depth,  Draught,  Pulverization 
and  Cost  of  Construction.  A  very  cursory 
glance  at  these,  and  their  relative  import¬ 
ance,  can  scarcely  fail  to  throw  some  valua¬ 
ble  light  on  the  subject.  Depth  is  clearly 
the  primary  consideration.  And  yet  a  plow 
whose  only  qualification  consisted  in  a 
proneness  to  plunge  deeply  into  the  earth, 
would  be  a  useless  encumbrance  on  a  farm. 


if  the  amount  of  draught  required  in  its  use 
was  exorbitant.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  process  of  subsoiling  our  hard-pan 
fieldds.  results  from  the  heavy  tax  on  ani¬ 
mal  power,  inseparable  from  the  use  of  the 
best  constructed  plows.  It  is  one  that  ren¬ 
ders  the  operation  actually  repulsive  to  most 
of  our  farmers,  and  even  impracticable  with 
men  of  small  means.  Hence  the  import-” 
ance,  in  the  construction  of  a  subsoil  plow, 
of  securing  that  peculiar  formation  that  will 
not  only  cause  it  to  penetrate  readily  to  any 
depth  that  may  be  desired,  but  also  to  cut 
and  cieave  the  soil  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  the  only  means  of  facilitating 
draught. 

For  these  reasons,  both  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing,  the  Committee  adopted  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  depth  and  draught  were  the 
points  of  paramount  consideration.  And 
I  will  here  venture  to  assume  the  ground, 
that  the  plow,  be  its  form  what  it  may,  or 
its  cost  what  it  may — be  it  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  or  in  the 
barley  fields  of  the  primitive  Arabs,  or  the 
Potiphers,  or  disinhu rned,  if  you  will,  from 
the  sides  or  summit  of  Ararat,  with  all  the 
evidences  of  antedeluvian  origin  unmistak¬ 
ably  impressed  upon  it — be  it  the  invention 
of  a  philosopher,  a  madman  or  a  fool — the 
plow  that  breaks  the  greatest  amount  of 
earth,  with  the  least  amount  of  draught, 
must,  as  a  matter  of  physical  necessity,  pos¬ 
sess,  in  a  superlative  degree,  those  import¬ 
ant  mechanical  principles  alluded  to  by  my 
friend,  that  are  absolutely  necessary  ‘‘to  ef¬ 
fect  the  desired  object  of  subsoiling.” 

The  next,  point  in  order,  and  doubtless  in 
importance,  is  pulverization.  But  this  I 
hold  is  certain  to  be  attained,  by  any  and 
every  form  of  subsoil  plow,  at  least  to  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  extent,  except  during  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  protracted  drouth,  when  the  process 
is  necessarily  discontinued  on  account  ol 
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the  labor  of  the  operation.  Besides,  were 
I  called  upon  t.o  discuss  the  question,  as  to 
whether  a  perfect  pulverization  of  the  sub¬ 
soil,  were  it  practicable,  was  desirable,  I 
should  at  once  assume  the  negative,  of  the 
proposition.  There  can  be  no  question,  but 
that  a  complete  pulverization  of  the  day 
substratum  would  greatly  increase  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  return  to  its  former  compact  and 
cohesive  condition,  whilst  a  mixture  of 
small  clods,  with  pulverized  earth,  would 
prolong  a  condition  of  openness  and  poros¬ 
ity  so  favorable  to  the  penetration  and  salu¬ 
tary  tendencies  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
absorption  of  rain  water. 

As  respects  cost  of  construction,  the  last 
item  of  the  series,  this  may  perhaps  be  re¬ 
garded  by  my  friend  as  a  matter  of  little  con¬ 
sequence,  since  the  farmer’s  loss  is  the  me¬ 
chanic’s  gain.  But  as  my  warmest  sym¬ 
pathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  humble 
tillers  of  the  ground,  whose  purses,  un¬ 
like  those  of  the  editor,  are  seldom  bur- 
tliened  with  that  plethora  so  common  to  his 
few n,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  high¬ 
ly  gratified  to  know  that  I  had  simplified 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  without  lowering  its 
efficiency,  and  reduced  the  cost  some  four 
or  five  hundred  per  cent.,  amounting  to  an 
annual  saving,  should  subsoiling  become  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Southern  States,  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands. 

But  in  addition  to  the  presumptive  proof 
of  the  presence  of  those  necessary  mechan¬ 
ical  principles  furnished  by  its  unsurpassed 
performance,  a  very  brief  examination  of 
the  scientific  principles  on  which  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  almost  every  mechanical  imple¬ 
ment  must  necessarily  depend,  will  scarcely 
fail  to  Satisfy  even  my  friend,  the  editor, 
that  ' the  plow  in  question  combines  them 
all.  lie  will  of  course  admit  that  there  is  a  i 
perfect  analogy  between  the  principles  of 
action  of  all  mechanical  implements  dc-  { 
signed  lo  cut  and  cleave  either  wood  or 


earth,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  one  and  all 
of  them  is  derived  simply  from  their  being 
indued  with  a -cutting  edge  and  an  inclined 
plane.  This  is  clearly  the  case  with  every 
form  of  axe,  wedge,  drawing  knife,  adze, 
chisel,  ct  cetera,  and  the  whole  family  of 
plows.  In  the  application  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  to  tiie  construction  of  subsoilers,  it  is 
evident  that  almost  everything  depends  up¬ 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  plane.  Assuming 
that  a  subterrene  wing,  or  fin,  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  appendage  to  a  plow,  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  to  act  exclusively  on  the 
subsoil,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  the  plane  is 
inclined  the  more  its  cleaving  power  over 
the  furrow  slice  will  be  increased.  And  pre¬ 
cisely  for  the  same  reason  that  wedges  of 
this  peculiar  form  are  preferred  in  splitting 
the  largest  timbers.  This  proposition  be¬ 
comes  self-evident  by  examining  the  oon- 
vers.  If  the  fin  of  a  subsoijer  was  made  to 
stand  almost  perpendicular,  and  to  proceed 
from  the  bar  almost  at  right  angles,  it  is 
evident  that  it  could  neither  he  forced  into 
the  earth,  nor  drawn  by  any  ordinary  pow¬ 
er;  from  all  which  it  is  manifest  that  depth 
and  draught  depend  entirely  upon  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  fin,  or  wing,  and  that  when 
this  is  rightly  adjusted  the  implement  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  highest  attainable  performance. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  by  investigating  the 
subject  philosophically,  the  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples  required  to  effect  the  desired  object  of 
subsoiling,  are  so  few,  and  so  simple,  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  enlighten¬ 
ed  minds  should  differ  in  regard  to  them. 
The  oldjjoulter,  judiciously  made,-  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  subsoil  plow.  And  the  Broyles  plow, 
that  has  created  quite  a  sensation  of  late,  is 
barely  a  modification  of  it.  I  simply  gave 
the  bar  a  uniform  semilunar  shape,  added  a 
wing,  or  fin,  and  by  bending  the  bar  so  as  to 
impart  to  it  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  and  a  very 
inclined  plane  to  act  on  the  furrow-slice, 
have  enabled  it  to  achieve  a  triumph  over 
its  Northern  competitor  that  had  taken  a 
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premium  at  most  of  their  fairs  for  a  series 
of  years. 

The  Reggies  plow  acts  precisely  on  the 
same  principle,  but  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
necessary  length  of  its  wing,  it  has  too 
much  friction,  and  is  too  complicated  and 
costly.  Where  great  depth  is  sought  to  be 
attained  in  a  hard  subsoil,  a  short  wing, 
much  inclined  backward,  should,  of. course, 
be  introduced.  In  lighter  lands,  the  size  of 
the  fin  may  be  increased,  as  a  means  of  ac¬ 
celerating  progress.  But  in  all  cases,  a 
sharp  cutting  edge,  not  only  on  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  bar.  but  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
wing,  and  the  whole  formed  so  as  to  present 
a  greatly  inclined  piano  to  the  furrow-slice, 
is  absolutely  neeessary,  and  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  And  as  thcfBroyles  plow  has  been 
constructed  in  strict  conformity  to  these 
principles,  i  hold  that  it  combines  every  me¬ 
chanical  principle  required  to  effect  the  de¬ 
sired  object  of  subsoiling. 

But  my  friend  must  allow  me  to  suggest 
to  liim  what  I  suspect  to  bethe  reason  of 
his  objections  to  the  Broyles’  plow.  He 
never  can  have  witnessed  the  performance 
of  one  rightly  constructed.  Tliev  have 
been  made  to  order  by  Gaillard  ard  Sloan, 
at  Pendleton,  and  no  where  else,  and  their 
manufacture  intrusted  to  a  negro,  who  at 
first;  made  them  correctly,  and  does  yet  oc¬ 
casionally.  But  not  having  retained  the 
original  model,  he  has  gradually  lost  sight 
of  that  peculiar  conformation  on  which  ils 
superiority  depended. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  submit  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  report  on  the  plowing  match 
at  Pendleton,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing 
the  recollection  of  your  readers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  enabling'  them  to  trace  the  relation 
between  the  mechanical  and  scientific  rea¬ 
sons  I  have  advanced,  and  the  partial  re¬ 
sults  as  reported  below.  My  friend  isaware 
of  the  fact,  I  presume,  that!  have  no  pecu¬ 
niary  interest  in  the  Bi  oyles’  plow,  and  nev¬ 
er  had  even  in  their  manufacture.  And 
that  I  have  been  actuated  by  no  motive  in 
noticing  his  remarks,  but  the  interest  I  feel 
in  the  business  of  subsoiling,  together  with 
some  pride  of  opinion,  elivehed  by  his  un- 
<\ ualifi0'1  declaration,  that  I  had  not  the  first 


meehanicle  principle  “to  thoroughly  effect 
the  desired  object  of  subsoiling.” 

O.  R.  Broyles. 

“To  enable  the  Committee  to  corneas 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  relative  amount  of 
draught,  it  was  agreed  that  the  same  breast 
of  horses  should  be  used  in  both  cases. — 
The  New  York  plow  was  first  introduced, 
with  the  following  result  on  a  fair  trial : 

Ultimate  depth  at  full  draught,  12  to  U3  inches. 

“  “  at  ordinary  “  8  to  9  “ 

Furrow  slice  “  12  “ 

Dr.  Broyles’  plow  was  next  introduced, 
and  resulted  as  follows  : 

Ultimate  depth  at  full  draught,  17  to  18  inches. 

“  “  at  ordinary  “  12  to  13 

Furrow  slice  “  12  “ 

Neither  of  the  plows  were  preceded  by 
any  other.  The  only  remaining  question, 
pulverization  was  next  tested  by  cautiously 
scraping  away  the  earth,  which  was  found 
thoroughly  broken  to  the  depth  the  plows 
had  penetrated  in  both  cases.  The  result 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1st.  As  to  depth,  the  most  material  point 
— Dr.  Broyles’  plow,  penetrated  with  the 
same  apparent  draught,  about  five  inches 
deeper  than  the  New  York  plow.  A  fact 
which  must  he  considered  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  excess : 
was  in  the  lower,  and  consequently,  more 
tenacious  part  of  the  land. 

2nd.  As  to  pulverization,  the  performance 
was  considered  equal  and  perfect  in  both 
cases. 

3d.  Width  of  furrow  slice,  the  same — 12 
inches,  no  wider  space  having  been  tried, 
because  not  desirable. 

4th.  Cost  of  Construction. — The  difference 
in  this  respect  is  truly  astonishing,  and  is 
as  follows  :  Dr.  Broyles’  plow  cost — 

To  12  lbs.  bar  iron  £  by  2  inches  at  5  cts.  $0  00 

*•  smith’s  bill  for  making,  and  dives _  1  25 

“  a  plain  coulter  stock . . .  75 

Total  (rough  and  without  paint) . $2  60 

Rugles  &,  Co.’s  plow  cost — 

In  Charleston . . . $6  50 

Freight  to  Pendleton . $1  50 

Total, . . . $8  00 

5th.  Adaption. — In  this  respect  Dr.  B.’s 
plow  cannot,  or  lias  not  to  the  knowledge  of 
your  committee,  been  surpassed;  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  single  bar,  which  passes  downward 
through  a  beam,  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
fashioned  coulter.  It  is  obvious  that  noth- 
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ing  more  is  required  to  make  it  a  one.  two, 
or  even  four  horse  plow,  if  desired,  than 
simply  to  extend  the  bar  further  through 
the  beam,  and  by  the  same  means,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  may  be  regulated  so  as  to 
attain  any  desirable  depth  in  weed,  or  grass 
laud,  which  would  present  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  successful  results  with  the  New 
York  plow  when  not  preceded  by  a  turning 
plow. 

The  committee,  in  conclusion,  feel  no  hes¬ 
itation  in  awarding  to  Dr.  Broyles,  the  hon¬ 
or  of  a  complete  triumph  over  his  competit¬ 
ors. 

The  superior  performance  of  his  plow  is 
evidently  owing  to  its  having  been  constrcted 
in  conformity  to  scientific  principles,  which  im¬ 
part  to  it  the  power  of  such  astonishing  per¬ 
formance.,  at  such,  comparatively  vmall  expense 
of  horse  power. 

J.  C.  Calhoun, 

R.  A.  Maxwell, 

Geo.  Seaborn, 

Committee 


The  Oregon  Pea. 


U.  S.  Pai  ['ENT  OfEI’CE,  ? 

Washington,  March  8,  1854.  $ 

Sir  :  Accompanying  this  Circular  I  send 
you,  for  experiment,  a  small  present  of  Ore¬ 
gon  Peas,  which,  if  convenient,  you  will 
please  to  give  a  fair  trial,  and  if  successful, 
report  to  this  office  the. result.  They  were 
procured  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Itozell,  of  La  Vir¬ 
gin,  Rutherford  county,  Tennessee,  who 
gives  the  follosving  account  of  their  intro¬ 
duction  and  cultivation: 

“The  Oregon  Pea  was  brought,  a  few 
years  ago,  from  Oregon  Territory.  Wheth¬ 
er  it  was  found  wild  there,  or  was  obtained 
from  the  Indians,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
I  obtained,  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  a 
year  ago  last  spring,  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
seed,  from  the  product  of  which  I  raised, 
last  season,  thirty  bushels  of  peas.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  cut  worm,  the  ravages  of 
which  was  very  great,  I  would  have  raised 
one  hundred  bushels. 

The  seed  of  this  plant  is  very  small — less 
in  size  than  that  of  the  “Lady,”  or  ‘‘Sugar”’ 
pea,  and  of  a  pale  green  color,  with  a  white 
helum,  or  eye.  It  grows  on  a  bush  from 
five  to  six  feet  high,  with  five  or  six  large 


branches  near  the  ground,  and  they,  with 
the  main  stem,  put  out  other  branches,  un¬ 
til  the  stalks  would  make  a  bunch  as  large 
round  as  a  tobacco  hogshead,  or  near  it.  It 
grows  more  like  cotton  than  anything  else  I 
know  of,  only  it  is  much  larger,  with  branch¬ 
es  nor.  so  horizontal  After  leaving  the 
ground  a  little,  all  these  branches,  with 
those  which  put  out  at  every  joint,  bear 
from  four  to  ten  pods  in  a  bunch,  with 
about  fifteen  peas  in  a  pod,  which,  as  an  ar- 
ticleof  human  food,  are  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  I  ever  eat. 

The  stalks  and  leaves,  which  are  very 
large  and  beautiful,  make,  perhaps,  the 
finest  hay  in  the  world — stock  preferring  it 
to  any  other — and  yield  a  greater  abund¬ 
ance.  The  bay  and  pea  together  are  afar 
better  and  cheaper  food  than  can  he  raised 
from  anything  else  in  the  United  States,  for 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  I 
believe  I  can  raise  more  and  better  food  for 
my  stock  from  one  acre  of  land  than  I  can 
from  five  of  any  other  crop.  It  will  grow 
on  land  so  poor  that  it  would  produce  little 
or  nothing  else,  and  tolerably  poor  is  better 
for  it,  and  will  produce  more  than  rich  land. 
This  may  appear  strange  to  some,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  Rich  land  will  produce 
more  stalks,  but  not  so  many  peas.  In  this 
respect  it  is  like  cotton.  As  an  improver  of 
the  soil,  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  clover, 
or  anything  known  in  Tennessee,  when  fed 
off  on  the  ground  and  then  plowed  in. 

If  seed  is  the  object  one  has  in  view  in 
raising  this  plant,  let  it  be  sown  in  drills  4^ 
feet  apart,  one  or  two  seeds  in  a  place,  a 
foot  asunder  along  each  drill.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  weed  and  cultivate  with  the 
plow,  or  hoe,  after  the  manner  of  raising 
bush  beans  or  Indian  corn.  For  fodder  or 
hay,  sow  them  broadcast,  and  lightly  har¬ 
row  them  in,  like  wheat  or  other  grain. 

In  short,  taking  this  plant  altogether,  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  productions 
I  ever  saw;  and  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  it  is  the  greatest  acquisition  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  States  adjacent,  that  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country.  Guano  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  for  the  last  thirty  years.” 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Charles  Mason,  Com. 


Rest  is  a  very  fine  medicine.  It  beats 
sarsaparilla.  Let  yours  stomach  rest,  ye 
dyspeptics. 
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Overseeing. 

Floyd,  Ga.,  May  1,  1854. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  have  thought,  for  some 
time,  that  I  would  try  my  hand  at  writing  a 
few  lines  for  publication,  and  as  it  is  my 
first  effort,  I  leave  it  entirely  at  your  discre¬ 
tion  whether  you  publish  it  or  not. 

The  subject  that  I  aim  at  writing  on  is 
one  of  vast  importance  to  every  slave 
owner — overseeing.  It  should  be  done  right, 
as  everything  should  be.  |A  man  to  attend 
to  such  business  should  be  a  man  of  kind 
feelings  and  good  temper,  and  one  that  will 
take  his  employer’s  interest  as  though  it 
was  his  own.  It  is  a  very  responsible  bu¬ 
siness,  and  one  that  requires  a  man’s  undi¬ 
vided  attention  at  all  times.  And  as  re¬ 
gards  the  management  of  Negroes,  he  must 
exhibit  the  best  of  judgment,  and  in  all 
cases  when  punishment  is  required,  or  ne¬ 
cessary,  he  must  be  positive  and  merciful, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  tor  all  neg¬ 
ligence  and  disobedience  they  will  tie  pun- 
ished  in  some  way.  They  are  natu¬ 
rally  indolent,  and  are  not  calculated  to  do 
business  of  any  kind  to  much  extent,  with¬ 
out  the  direction  of  some  white  person.  To 
oversee  on  a  farm  and  do  it  successfully,  a 
mail  must  teach  them  to  respect  him,  and 
the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  be  positive  with 
them,  for,  as  the  old  saying  is,  give  them  an 
inch  and  they  will  take  an  ell.  I  have  seen 
overseers  armed  as  though  they  were  going 
to  a  regular  battle.  I  have  been  oversee¬ 
ing  for  the  lastfifteeu  years,  and  never  have 
found  it  necessary  to  carry  any  weapon  more 
than  a  pocket  knife.  If  a  man  will  manage 
right  with  ^egroes  he  will  have  no  need  of 
anything  else.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  make 
them  believe  or  think  they  are  going  to  be 
whipped  to  death,  or  nearly  so,  for  every¬ 
thing.  If  they  form  that  opinion  of  you,  and 
find,  by  experience,  that  you  would  as  soon 
kill  them  as  not,  you  may  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  resist  you,  to  save  their  own 


lives.  My  rule  is  to  whip,  or  pull  the  ear,  or 
twist  the  nose,  or  slap  them  for  every  of¬ 
fence,  when  they  know  they  are  wrong,  and 
to  do  it  in  accordance  to  the  offence  com¬ 
mitted.  If  they  do  a  great  crime,  I  give 
them  the  more  chastisement.  But  always 
on  the  strictest  rules  of  mercy.  A  man  should 
always  be  careful  to  make  them  understand 
him  in  his  directions  well,  and  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  before  he  sends  them  to 
do  any  businsss  that  he  cannot  attend  to 
himself.  Mistakes  are  often  made  in  this 
way;  and  Negroes  are  punished  for  things 
done  that  they  thought  they  had  done  right, 
and  as  you  had  directed  them  to  do.  Such 
management  causes  them  to  doubt  your 
feeling  for  them,  and  has  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  bad  feeling  in  them  towards  you,  and 
to  think  that  you  are  not  a  judge  of  what 
they  are  set  to  doing.  An  overseer,  to  be 
an  overseer,  must  be  a  man  of  stability  and 
firmness,  and  he  must  never  have  any  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  own  that  will  call  his  attention 
from  his  employer’s  business  more  than  an 
hour  or  so  at  a  time,  and  that  ought 
to  be  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  at  such 
times  as  will  best  suit  his  employer,  if  he 
be  convenient,  and  if  he  be  not  so  situated 
as  to  be  consulted,  the  overseer  should  act 
as  though  he  had  been  consulted,  keeping  it 
always  before  him,  that  his  employer’s  in¬ 
terest  is  his,  and  that  he  is,  or  ought  to  feel 
himself  responsible  for  all  misshaps  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  j  I  sign  myself  an 

OVERSEER. 

Remaiiks1 — We  publish  the  above  communica¬ 
tion,  from  a  subscriber,  vve  presume,  who  signs 
himself  “  Overseer,”  without  giving  us  his  name. 
This  is  contrary  to  our  rule,  but  as  we  like  the 
views  of  the  writer,  and  there  can  be  nothing  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  any  one,  we  “suspend  the  rules,” 
and  give  him  a  plaee,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  bear 
something  more  from  him  on  the  management  ol 
Negroes,  as  he  promises,  if  acceptable.  He  will 
please  give  us  his  name,  however,  with  his  next 
article.  This  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  attach  to 
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his  communication.  There  are  not,  from  our  ex¬ 
perience,  more  than  a  slim  minority  of  the  over¬ 
seers  who  entertain  and  act  up  to  the  correct  views 
of  our  correspondent  respecting  the  obligations  of 
an  overseer  to  his  employer  with  regard  to  his  time. 
Too  many  pretend  to  think,  notwithstanding  they 
have,  in  the  original  contract,  hired  their  mWelime 
for  the  next  twelve  months  to  the  employer — that 
they  may  rightfully  appropriate  what  time  they 
choose  to  the  transaction  of  their  own  business — 
iu  other  words,  that  they  are  doing  the  employer 
no  wrong  in  neglecting  his  business  and  attending 
to  their  own.  Some,  we  are  pleased  to  know,  do 
not  entertain,  such  views,  but  too  many,  both  for 
the  interest  of  the  “calling”  and  of  employers, 
do. —  Ens.  F.  &  P. 


Southern  Agricultural  Writers. 


Woodlands,  April  2G,  1854. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  have  resolved  to  write 
a  few  lines  here,  and  if  you  think  them 
worthy  the  room,  you  can  put  them  in  the 
Farmer  and  Planter.  1  wish  to  speak 
through  its  columns  a  few  words  directly 
to  its  readers,  i.  e.,  men  of  experience 
in  agriculture. 

Why  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  original 
communications  in  our  Southern  papers? 
Is  it  because  you  are  too  modest  to  write 
for  the  public,  or  too  indolent  ?  In  the  name 
of  common  sense,  why  do  you  not  take  up 
your  pens  and  write  for  your  paper?  Do 
you  wish  to  take  all  and  give  none?  Now, 
gentlemen,  take  your  pens  and  give  us  a  few 
plain  remarks — -  how  you  work  your  crops 
in  such  seasons,  and  how  in  others.  Many 
men  say  they  have  done  thus  and  so,  and 
tell  never  a  word  of  the  reasons.  Now  it 
does  seem  that  the  slightest  experience 
would  tell  a  man  that  one  system,  or  rather 
routine  of  work  will  not  suit  all  sea¬ 
sons.  Tell  us  of  all  these  things  in  plain 
English,  and  prove  yourselves  practical,  sci¬ 
entific  farmers.  And  here  let  me  adyance 
an  idea.  If  those  highflyers,  who  over¬ 
whelm  the  press  with  their  coumiunicu- 
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lions,  were  properly  designated  as  “  Theo¬ 
rists"  instead  of  men  of  science,  my  word 
for  it,  there -would  soon  be  a  great  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  Book  farming  would  bo 
sought  after,  not  scoffed  at.  “NovV  I  be¬ 
seech  you,  brethren  ’’  of  the  field,  that  you 
give  some  sign  or  token  of  your  vitality. 
You  may  ask  why  I  do  not  commence  the 
work  of  reformation.  My  answer  is  ready: 
I  have  not  the  one  thing  needful,  viz:  Ex¬ 
perience.  I  have  but  begun  my  studies  with 
the  good  old  man,  and  I  make  bold  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  he  is  the  best  of  schoolmasters. 
You  must  know  that  most  men  of  worth 
are  plain,  blunt  men,  who  love  their  friends, 
and  are  proud  to  see  all  efforts  to  do  good. 

Now,  hoping  to  see  more  of  you  through 
the  medium  of  our  mutual  friend,  Fanner 
and  Planter,  I  bid  you  farewell  until  our 
monthly  visits.  Yours,  &c., 

A  BEGINNER. 

Remarks. — It  will  he  seen  from  the  above  that 
“A  Beginner”  is  out  upon  you,  friends,  “with  a 
sharp  stick.”  We  are  pleased  to  say,  however, 
that  a  goodly  number  of  you  have  anticipated  him. 
as  will  appear  from  our  present  number,  in  which 
we  may  boast  of  an  unusual  amount  of  original 
matter,  and  not  from  “  Theorists,”  but  practical, 
men.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  trust  will 
confute  to  be  the  case.  Let  each  one  write  down 
his  own  experience  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother 
farmer  and  planter,  and  fear  not  the  vulgar  scoffs 
of  anti-book  farmers.  Nothing  could  better  please 
us  than  to  find,  in  every  mail,  at  least  one  commu¬ 
nication  lor  our  columns,  for  vve  assure  our  frtends 
we  have  not  so  much  vanity  or  faith  in  our  superi¬ 
or  knowledge  and  abilities  ae  to  dispose  us  to  bore 
them  o’ermuch  with  any  undigested  speculations 
of  our  own.  Some  of  our  readers  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  fault  us  for  not  giving  them  more  edito¬ 
rial  matter.  To  such,  if  any,  we  would  say,  we 
have  been  reading  agricultural  papers  now  many 
:  years,  and  we  have  never  considered  the  longest 
winded  editorial  writers,  even  with  superior  tal¬ 
ents,  the  best  editors.  So  far- its  bis  reader’s  are 
concerned,  an  editor  has  much  more  important 
business  on  his  hands  than  that  of  writing  “  lead- 
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ers.”  His  paper  must  be  made  up  of  a  variety  o  f 
matter,  best  suited  to  the  taste  and  interest  of  Ins 
patrons,  which  taste  and  interest  lie  should,  in  our 
humble  opinion  study,  and  cater  accordingly.  He 
should  be  polite  and  accommodating  to  his  subscri¬ 
bers;  at  all  times  ready  arid  willing  to  answer  any 
question  put  to  him  relating  to  their  calling,  and 
Wot  to  do  it  as  though  he  considered  they  were 
imposing  a  burden  on  him.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  bear  from  “  A  Beginner”  again. — Eds. 

[For  the  Farmer  and  Planter.] 

Botany  for  the  Farmer. 

CHEAT  OR  CHESS. 

There  is  a  groundless  opinion  prevails 
with  many  farmers,  that  cheat  originates 
from  wheat  and  other  cereal  grains;  the 
prejudice  is  deep-rooted — but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  afalacy.  Wheat  is  permanent ;  it  has 
been  improved  by  culture,  but  never  has 
been  changed  into  a  different  genus  of 
plants.  Cheat  and  wheat  are  so  far  in  re¬ 
lation  as  both  to  be  in  the  same  natural 
order  graminm.  Cheat,  or  chess,  belongs  to 
the  genus  bromus,  so  called  from  the  Greek 
word  broma ,  food,  as  bromos  was  a  word 
used  formerly  for  a  species  of  oat.  There 
are  several  species  in  the  genus  bromus; 
cheat  is  the  species  called  secalinus.  The 
general  and  common  name  of  the  genus  is 
brome-grass. 

C> 

W  ewill  impose  a  few  more  hard  names 
on  the  Farmer  and  Planter  and  describe 
the  bromus  secalinus  (or  cheat.)  “Panicle 
spreading  atlength,  nodding  branches,  near¬ 
ly  simple;  spikelets  ovate  oblong,  com¬ 
pressed  ;  8—10  flowered  ;  awns  shorter  than 
the  palm.’’ 

Annual  ;  culm  2 — 3  feet  high  ;  the  nodes 
pubescent  and  swollen:  leaves  broadly  linear; 
hairy  above;  sheaths  smooth ;  liguleoblong. 
Panicle  4—6  inches  long;  the  branches 
semi-verticilate.  spikelets  larger  and  thick  ; 
a  little  remote;  glumes  ovate  lanceolate  ;  the 
lowerone  5-nerved,  the  upper  one  7-nerved. 
Lower  palm  obscurely  7ncr-ved  ;  pubescent; 
toward  the  summit  awns  sometimes  want¬ 
ing;  cariopsis  large,  oblong,  grooved  above. 

Abbeville. 


3TI)c  JFarmcr  aitb  planter. 
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The  Oregon  Pea. 


Our  readers,  or  many  of  then),  will  no  doubtbe 
pleased  to  hear  more  about  this,  by  some,  much 
abused,  and  by  others,  immeasurably  extolled 
member  of  the  family  Legunimosa.  To  such  us 
are  wanting  more  light  on  its  history,  &c.,&c. , 
the  different  articles  to  be  found  in  our  present 
number  will  be  interesting.  From  the  remarks  of 
our  friend  Abbeville,  the  Oregon,  Rocky  Mountain 
or  French  Pea,  will  not  be  found  so  much  of  a 
tsranger  as  most  of  us  have  regarded  it. 

We  are  pleased  to  find,  from  our  ovvr.  experi¬ 
ence,  the  Oregon  pea  is  of  a  more  hardy  nature  • 
than  we  had  supposed  when  oar  remarks  were 
written  on  it  for  the  February  number,  iu  which 
we  stated  our  -fears  of  its  keeping  qualities,  from 
the  premature  decay  of  some  pods  that  rested  on 
;  the  ground  but  a  short  time,  and  which  we  pre¬ 
sume  must  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  falling 
of  the  stalks,  and  the  pods  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ground  before  fully  matured  or  dry.  W e  find, 
tliis  spring,  many  peas  coming  up  on  the  ground 
on  which  they  grew  last  summer,  which  have 
laid  on  the  ground  through  the  winter,  which  is 
an  evidence  of  its  hardy  character. 

A  friend  has  taken  us  to  task  for  our  remarks  in 
the  March  number,  as  calculated  to  discourage  the 
culture  of  the  Oregon  pea  by  our  subscribers — 
and  furthermore,  that  such  a  course  is  not  justifia¬ 
ble  or  proper  in  an  agricultural  editor;  because  it 
j  would  retard  the  introduction  of  new  and  valuable 
,  seeds  and  plants.  On  these  charges  we  take  issue 
■  with  our  friend,  ami  to  settle  the  matter  without  ar- 
i  gunient,  propose  leaving  to  the  decision  of  the  read- 
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ers  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  whether  or  not  we 
are  obnoxious  to  such  charge.  We  will  go  far 
tlrer  and  agree,  that  if  four-fifths,  yea,  nine-tenths 
of  them,  do  not  say  that  we  have  been  rather 
more  disposed  to  encourage  than  discourage  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants, 
as  well  as  new  modes  of  culture,  then,  we  will 
agree  to  resign  our  commission  to  any  one  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fill  it  better,  and  that  there  are  very  many 
such  we  are  free  to  admit.  But  notwithstanding, 
we  think  an  editor  should  encourage  such  intro¬ 
ductions — he  should  not  impose  ou  his  subscribers 
by  endorsing  every  new  candidate  for  favor  that 
may  present  itself  further  than  his  own  knowledge 
or  the  evidence  of  others  of  his  acquaintance 
would  fully  justify. 

From  our  own  experiments  and  the  experiments 
of  friends  in  whom  we  can  confide,  we  have  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  Oregon  Pea  and  should 
be  pleased  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  who  feel  an  interest  in  it  to  ex¬ 
periment  for  themselves.  We  have  already  sent 
out  small  parcels  to  many  and  have  in  reserve  yet 
a  pint  or  upwards,  which  will  supply  a  number 
more  with  as  many  as  can  be  sent  in  a  letter  by 
mail.  We  think  the  seed  will  mature  if  planted 
as  late  as  July.  We  charge  nothing  for  them  and 
will  most  cheerfully  send  them  to  any  one  who 
may  desire  to  give  them  a  trial. 

Proceedings  of  the  Greenville  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Publication,  Col.  W.  H 
Campbell  and  Rev.  E  T.  Buist,  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  the  receipt  of  their  report  to  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  with  extracts  from  reports  of  committees  on 
various  subjects,  read  at  its  last  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing,  all  of  which,  wedhink,  will  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  The  unusual  amount  of  original 
matter  now  ou  hand  limits  us  to  the  publishing  of 
a  part,  only,  of  the  reports  in  our  present  number. 
All  shall  appear,  however,  in  due  time. 

Greenville,  April  14,  1854. 

To  the  Greenville  Agricultural  Society : 

The  various  report?  made  by  committees 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
have  just  been  handed  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication,  and  they  forthwith  proceed  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  .reports  all 


evince  much  care  and  attention  in  their 
preparation,  and  are  worthy  of  publication 
at  full  length,  had  we  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  them  to  the  public  in  that  way. 
But  the  newspaper  limits  us  to  a  small  space, 
and  the  Committee  understand  it  to  he  their 
duty  to  select  fx-oni  the  different  reports 
such  portions  as  may  be  of  most  practical 
value  to  the  agricultural  community. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Horses,  Dr.  Randal  Croft,  presented  an  in¬ 
teresting  report,  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  submitted : 

“  We  want  a  horse  of  a  medium  size,  say 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hands  high,  well 
proportioned,  and  with  large  bone.  We  need 
both  saddle  and  draught  horses;  though  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  tho¬ 
rough-bred,  still  it  is  highly  important  that 
they  should  be  of  good  stock.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  have  over  half  the  plantation  cav¬ 
alry  in  mares,  which  should  be  large  and 
well  formed,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
breeding.  He  should  then  select  a  large 
and  well  formed  stallion,  which  should  be 
kind,  docile,  and  not  vicious  or  spiteful. 
We  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of 
our  people  to  the  Morgan  Horse  of  Vermont. 
This  stock  of  horses  stands  justly  higher 
than  any  stock  in  the  United  States,  and 
pay  well  when  raised,  selling  at  from  $150 
to  $250  each. 

The  absolute  and  true  cost  of  raising  a  colt 
will  differ  materially  with  nearly  every  man, 
according  to  his  thrift,  skill  and  tact  in  ma¬ 
nagement.  Three  years,  old  colts  should 
not  cost  more  than  from  $50  to  $60,  and 
that  of  the  produce  of  your  own  farm,  and 
we  think  not  less  than  $30.  You  might 
then  have  a  horse  worth  from  $150  to  $250. 
A  thorough-bred  colt  eats  no  more  and  cost-s 
no  more  trouble  than  the  veriest  tackey. 

Your  Committee  have  attached  to  their 
report  a  letter  from  Dr.  A.  B.  Crook,  ac¬ 
companying  the  description  and  history  of 
the  iilly  exhibited  by  him  at  our  Fair.” 

EXTRACT  FROM  DR.  CROOK’S  LETTER. 

My  impression  is,  that  our  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  do  not  feed  well  enough  to  secure  the 
largest  profit  in  horse  raising,  Colts  should 
be  sufficiently  well  kept  to  secure  reasona¬ 
ble  growth;  but  more  particularly  should 
they  be  supplied  with  sufficient  nourish- 
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ment  to  secure  the  simultaneous  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  parts  of  tlie  body,  thereby  se¬ 
curing  the  highest  degree  of  natural  sym¬ 
metry  ;'for  animals  poorly  fed  develop  some  ! 
parts  more  rapidly  than  others,  thereby  pro-  ! 
ducing  unnatural  deformity  and  ugliness, 
which  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid,  for  beau¬ 
ty  in  the  horse  always  adds  importantly  to  ■ 
the  selling  value,  and  most  prof) ably  to  the  | 
intrinsic  value  also  :  for  other  things  being  j 
eqal,  the  development  which  secures  high¬ 
est  beauty  is  also  the  development  securing 
the  greatest  amount  of  vital  energy,  animal 
power  and  vitality.  I  am  aware  of  the 
common  objection  to  feeding  well,  and  that  ! 
most  persons  believe  the  poorly  raised  colts  1 
have  the  best  constitution.  In  part,  this  is  t 
no  doubt,  true;  for  colts  stabled  and  pam- 
pered  like  fattening  pigs,  are  worthless, 
generally.  But  what  I  advocate  is  plenty  of 
space  for  exercise,  plenty  .of  good  hay,  or 
other  sweet  provender,  with  some  grain  in 
wiater,  and  plenty  of  grass  in  summer.  The 
tirst  winter,  colts  should  have  sufficient 
grain  to  keep  them  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  The  next  and  succeeding  winters 
they  can  do  better  without  it.  Bui  when 
colts  can  take  water  and  exercise  when  they 
please,  1  should  have  no  fear  of  liberal  feed¬ 
ing,  summer  or  winter.  Also  that  food  of 
very  concentrated  quality,  such  as  corn  and  { 
dry  peas,  have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  les*  nutritious  articles,  and  in  fact 
impair  the  power  of  the  stomach  to  digest 
them,  Hence  the  propriety  of  feeding  such 
articles  in  the  form  of  meal  mixed  with  cut  i 
hay  or  straw.  For  a  similar  reason  oats  I 
are  the  best  grain  for  young  stock,  to  be  j 
fed  by  itself.  But  they  are  also  preferable 
when  cut  up  straw  and  all,  and  fed  in  that  i 
way.  Mark  me,  I  am  for  feeding  grain  in  ! 
any  form  to  colts  only  in  the  winter,  or 
when  other  nutritious  food  is  not  to  be  had, 
in  necessary  quantities  to  keep  them  in 
good  growing  order.  For  I  have  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  Mexican  horses  can  travel 
a  hundred  miles  a  day,  without  injury,  is  1 
owing  to  their  si  triple  diet  and  great  exercise 
while  raising,  and  even  after  they  are  rais¬ 
ed.  Colonel  Fremont’s  far-famed  breed  of; 
Cinnamon  horses,  full  led  on  Indian  corn 
and  blue  grass,  and  raised  as  lazily  as  the 
big  Kentucky  Conestoga,  would,  in  three 
or  four  generations,  lose  all  their  peculiar 
power  to  bear  prolonged  exertion. 

The  size  of  a  horse  which,  in  my  estima-  , 
tion,  best  calculated  to  be  profitable  in  this 
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country  is,  m  fifteen  to  sixteen  hand(j 
high,  with  si  ght  fractions  more  or  less,  an0 
weighing  from  1000  to  U  00  pounds.  I  lies,' j’ 
I  think,  best  suited  to  our  means  offeedinft’ 
and  well  adapted  to  our  service.  W here  cor11 
is  ’cheaper  and  grass  more  abundant,  there 
larger  horses  can  be  raised  and  kept  up  for 
less  money  than  we  can  afford  to  do  it,  and 
therefore  our  farmers  should  leave  that  bu¬ 
siness  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  West. 

Another  important  item  in  profitable 
horse-raising  to  which  I  would  invite  the 
attention  of  our  farmers,  is  similarity.  Ev¬ 
erybody  knows  that  horses  matched  are 
worth  from  2.3  to  5U  per  cent,  more  than 
single  horses.  Therefore  let  our  people  se¬ 
lect  a  proper  horse  and  continue  to  breed 
to  him,  keeping  tbe  marecoltsfor  their  own 
use  until  they  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
mares  to  patronise  another  liorse,  and  con¬ 
tinue  this  system.  In  .this  way,  in  a  few 
years,  any  required  number  of  horses  might 
be  procured  that  would  match,  and  their 
value  consequently  increased  in  an  im¬ 
portant  degree. 

The  temper  and  docility  of  stallions  is 
another  important  matter;  for  safety  and 
kindness  in  working  and  saddle  horses  con¬ 
stitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  value. 
Bad-tempered,  vicious  animals,  are  compa¬ 
ratively  worthless.  Other  things  being 
equal,  I  would  always  prefer  to  breed  from 
a  stallion  well  broke  to  harness,  and  well 
educated  to  all  useful  purposes. 

Most  respectfully,  A.  B.  Crook. 

P.  S.  I  omitted  to  say  that  colts  should 
have  salt  at  will,  to  improve  digestion  and 
proven  t  worms.” 


The  Oregon  Pea— Again. 

We  are  requested  by  lion.  R.  F.  SiMrsow  to 
publish  the  following  statement  regarding  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Oregon  Pea  on  the  farm  of  the  late 
Col.  Joskph  Taxi.ok,  which  we  do  with  pleasure, 
although  we  cannot  see  that  it  differs  materially 
from  our  statement  made  from  recollection  on  the 
same  subject  incur  March  number.  It  goes  to 
show,  however,  the  reason  why  the  culture  was 
abandoned — that  it  was  not  because  it  was  thought 
on  trial  to  he  unworthy  of  cultivation,  but  that  the 
Colonel  was  too  much  otherwise  engaged  to  at¬ 
tend  to  it.  We  did  not  learn,  nor  did  we  state 
why  its  Culture  was  abandoned,  neither  did  we 
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desire  to  have  it  inferred  from  our  statement  that 
its  culture  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  worth¬ 
lessness.  But  we  must  confess  we  thought  strange 
that  its  culture  was  not  continued  after  hearing  the 
high  character  given  it  by  Col.  T.  on  showing  It  to 
us  when  growing. 

April  25,  1854. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  relict 
of  Col.  Joseph  Taylor,  of  Anderson  Dis¬ 
trict,  made  the  following  statements  to  me 
to-day  about  the  experiment  made  with  the 
Oregon.  Pea: 

“  That  between  the  years  ’45  and  ’48  her 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Poe,  procured  a  few  of  this 
pea,  and  gave  her  about  a  table-spoonful,  as 
she  thinks.  She  tried  to  get  her  husband. 
Col.  Taylor,  to  plant  them,  but  he  was  so 
much  engaged  about  his  sawmill  he  would 
not  do  it,  and  said  he  knew  they  were  no 
account.  She  then  had  them  planted  in  a 
corner  of  the  potato  patch  be  had  not  pota¬ 
to  seed  to  fill.  They  grew  up  three  or  four 
feet  high, and  in  the  fall  she  had  something 
over  a  peck  of  seed  gathered  from  them,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  production 
that  she  ate  none,  and  tried  next  spring 
again  to  get  Col.  Taylor  to  plant  them,  but 
could  not  get  him  to  do  so;  and  the  spring 
afterwards,  trying  and  failing  again  to  get 
Col.  Taylor  to  have  them  planted,  she  threw 
them  out  to  the  chickens.  She  believed 
then  they  were  very  valuable  to  make  food 
for  cattle.”  R.  F.  Simpson. 

Postage  on  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

A  subscriber  requests  us  to  state  what  the  post¬ 
age  on  the  Farmer  and  Planter  is,  and  says  his  Post¬ 
master  charges  him  five  cents  atiumher  for  it,  which 
said  Postmaster  is  certainly  not  well  posted  tip  in 
his  business.  That  our  subscribers  may  not  be 
thus  imposed  upon  in  future,  we  shall  publish  the 
following  statement  monthly: 

E3P  The  postage  on  the  Fanner  and  Planter  is. 
anywhere  in  the  State,  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  and 
out  of  the  State  one  cent  and  a  half  per  quarter. 

Our  Colored  Advertising  Covers. 

Owing  to  a  difficulty  in  procuring  colored  pa¬ 
per  of  a  suitable  size  for  our  covers,  as  well  as  the 
high  price  of  what  we  can  procure,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  occasionally  of  using  white  paper  in 
its  stead,  hut  in  doing  so  the  advertising  sheet  is  so 
attached  that  it  may  be  taken  off,  if  desired,  by  our 
subscribers  who  wish  to  have  their  volumes  bound. 


The  number  of  pages  are  not  reduced  (but  the 
reading  matter  is  increased)  by  this  arrangement 
of  the  advertising  sheet. 

Rules  in  Raising  Poultry. 

1st.  All  young  chickens,  ducks,  and  tur¬ 
keys  should  he  kept  under  cover  out  of  the 
weather  during  rainy  seasons. 

2nd.  Twice  or  thrice  a  week,  pepper, 
shalots,  shives  or  garlic  should  be  mixed 
with  their  food. 

3rd.  A  small  lump  of  assafoetida  should 
be  placed  in  the  pan  in  which  their  water  is 
given  them  to  drink. 

4th  Whenever  they  manifest  disease  by 
the  drooping  of  their  wings  or  any  outward 
signs  of  ill-health  a  little  assafoetida  broken 
into  small  lumps  should  be  mixed  with  their 
food. 

5th.  Chickens  which  are  kept  from  the 
dung  hill  while  young  seldom  have  the 
gapes;  therefore  it  shold  be  the  object  of 
those  who  have  them  to  so  confine  their 
hens  as  to  preclude  their  young  from  the 
range  of  barn  or  stable  yards. 

6th.  Should  any  of  the  chickens  have 
the  gapes,  mix  up  small  portions  of  assa¬ 
foetida,  rhubarb  and  pepper  in  fresh  butter, 
and  give  each  chicken  as  much  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  as  will  lie  upon  one-half  the  bowl  of  a 
small  tea-spoon. 

7th.  For  the  pip  the  following  treatment 
is  judicious;  take  off’ the  indurated  cover¬ 
ing  on  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  give 
twice  a  day,  for  two  or  three  days,  a  piece  of 
garlic  the  size  of  a  pea.  If  garlic  connot 
be  obtained,  onion,  shalot  or  shives  will  an¬ 
swer  ;  and  if  neither  of  these  he  convenient 
two  grains  of  black  pepper  to  be  given  in 
fresh  butter  will  answer. 

8th.  For  the  snuffles  the  same  remedies 
as  for  the  gapes  will  be  found  highly  cura¬ 
tive,  but  in  addition  to  them  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  melt  a  little  assafoetida  in  fresh 
butter,  and  rub  the  chicken  about  the  nos¬ 
trils,  taking  care  to  clean  them  out. 

fith.  Grown  up  chicks  are  sometimes  ta¬ 
ken  off  rapidly  by  convulsous.  In  such  ca¬ 
ses  four  drops  of  rhubarb  and  four  grains 
of  cayenne  pepper,  mixed  in  fresh  butter, 
should  be  administered.  Last  year  we  lost 
several  by  this  disease,  and  thisyearthe  same 
symptoms  manifested  themselves  among 
them  ;  but  we  arrested  the  malady  without 
losing  a  single  duck,  by  a  dose  of  the  above 
medicine  to  such  as  were  ill.  One  of  the 
ducks  was  at  the  time  paralysed,  but  wae 
thus  saved. 
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Mountain  Region  of  South  Carolina. 

Professor  Tuomey,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  very  able  report  on  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  State,  gives  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  description  of  the  beauties  of  its 
mountain  scenery  : 

‘‘There  are  few  places  where  persons  in 
search  of  health  or  pleasure,  could  spend  a 
month  or  two  more  pleasantly  than  among 
the  mountains  of  the  State.  They  commit 
a  great  mistake  who  imagine  that,  by  skip¬ 
ping  to  the  top  of  the  Table  Rock,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Sotherland’s  steps,  and  from 
thence  run  across  to  Ctesar’s  Head,  they 
have  exhausted  the  beauties  of  this  region. 

Let  them  commence  at  the  Limestone 
Springs,  where  a  day  or  two  niriy  be  pleas¬ 
antly  spent  in  visiting  Gilkey’s  Mountain, 
from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view, 
and  in  examining  the  Iron  Works.  Some 
of  the  islands  in  the  river,  and  proceeding 
up  the  mountain  on  the  York  side,  till  they 
rech  its  peak,  just  over  the  North  Carolina 
line,  where,  looking  from  the  rugged  top  of 
that  fearful  escapement,  a  scene  will  pre¬ 
sent  itself,  not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  Re¬ 
turning  by  way  of  the  battle  ground,  a  sim¬ 
ple  stone  will  be  found,  recording  the  names 
and  marking  the  resting  places  of  the  brave 
who  fell  on  the  side  of  Liberty.  From 
this,  Broad  River  must,  he  re-crossed,  to  the 
Cowpens,  where  relics  of  the  strife  of  that 
field  may  yet  be  picked  up.  At,  and  near 
the  furnace,  there  are  many  picturesque 
spots,  as  well  as  a  Chalybeate  spring.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  westward  till  Hog-back,  Glassy,  and 
some  of  the  peaks  of  the  Saluda  Mountains 
are  seen  lifting  their  sublime  forms  above 
the  horizon,  in  the  gray  distance,  no  better 
guides  will  be  wanted  till  the  base  of  Glas¬ 
sy  is  reached.  Taking  an  obscure  path 
from  the  road,  if  the  tourists  have  sure¬ 
footed  horses,  they  may  ride  to  the  top  ;  if 
not,  it  must  be  accomplished  on  foot.  This 
should  be  early  in  the  morning,  for  many  a 
temptation  to  linger  will  be  presented,  in 
the  shady  dells  and  other  beautiful  spots  on 
the  way  upwards.  Many  a  sparkling,  play¬ 
ful  little  stream  will  beckon  them  from  their 
path,  to  witness  its  daring  leap,  as  it  starts 
on  its  downward  journey  to  its  great  home, 
the  ocean.  From  the  top  of  the  mountain 
the  view  is  beautiful.  The  distance  to 
Hodges’  is  but  short ;  and  here  a  week  ora 


fortnight  must  be  spent.  The  falls  of  the 
Saluda,  three  or  four  hurdred  feet  in  height, 
are  almost  in  sight,  and  scarcely  a  rivulet 
that  meanders  among  the  Rododendrons 
that  does  not  present  a  little  picture  of  its 
own,  well  worth  the  finding.  After  they 
have  examined  this  place  to  the  right  and 
left,  if  they  do  not  heartily  pity  those  who 
pass,  with  railroad  speed,  through  this 
wonderful  gap,  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 

Our  rambler’s  will  next  ascend  to  Poin¬ 
sett’s  Spring,  where  I  am  sure  they  will  ad¬ 
mire  the  good  taste  and  simple  beauty  of 
that  fountain,  and  if  they  have  walked  up, 
they  will  bless  the  man  that  was  mindful  of 
the  way-worn  traveller.  Mr.  Barton,  at  the 
toll  gate,  will  conduct  them  to  the  top  of 
Walnut  Mountain.  Of  the  scene  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself  here,  J  can  only  say  that  if  after 
beholding  it,  they  do  not  return  more  hum¬ 
ble  and  better  men,  they  need  proceed  no 
farther. 

After  spending  a  few  days  here,  the  base 
of  the  Saluda  Mountains  must  be  circled, 
to  the  south  prong  of  Saluda,  where  at  an 
old  mill,  close,  to  the  mountain  side,  they 
will  be  repaid  for  the  journey  across,  by  the 
sight  of  a  waterfall  of  great  beauty,  brought 
out  against  the  dark  shadows  of  the  hem¬ 
locks  that  overhang  the  banks.  The  jour¬ 
ney,  between  this  and  Ckesar’s  Head,  is  not 
wanting  in  interest  and  beautiful  views. — 
From  the  top  of  the  Head,  every  one  knows 
bow  magnificent  is  the  scene,  but  it  is  at 
sunset  when  Table  Rock  stands  out  against 
its  glorious  back  ground  of  mountains,  that 
it  is  most  impressive. 

The  distance  to  Table  Rock  is  but  a  few 
hours  ride.  O  n  the  way,  our  travellers  may 
amuse  themselves  with  reflections  on  the 
stupendous  force  that  served  at  this  point 
the  mountain,  leaving-  Caesar’s  Head  and 
Table  Rock,  fit  monuments  to  attest  the 
event. 

At  Table  Rock,  they  will  he  in  the  hands 
ol  the  veteran  guide,  Mr.  Sotherland,  with 
whom  1  will  leave  them,  with  the  assurance, 
that  however  high  conceptions  they  may 
have  formed  of  this  noble  rock,  they  will 
not  be  disappointed.  From  the  rock  to 
Mr.  Barton’s  hospitable  abode,  is  but  a  short 
distance,  and  from  thispoint  the  wild  scenery 
ct  the  Estatoe  Mountains  must  he  visited. 
After  tiiis,  they  will  receive  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  from  the  Kenne’s  who  will  conduct 
them  to  the  celebrated  Joeassa  valley.  They 
will  sec  here,  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
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forming  vast  walls,  an  extension  of  the 
stratum  seen  at  Table  Rock.  The  White- 
water  meeting  with  this  in  its  course,  and 
tired  of  the  alow  process  of  cutting  a  chan¬ 
nel  through  it,  fairly  clears  it  at  a  bound, 
forming  one  of  the  truest  water  falls  of  the 
South  Tomassie,  and  the  quiet  scenery  of 
Pickens  may  close  the  ramble,  as  they  turn 
their  laces  homeward,  their  minds,  1  trust, 
filled  with  pleasant  remembrances  of  this 
most  beautiful  region.” 

How  many  Pounds  of  Pork  will  a  bushel 
of  Corn  make  ? 

This  seems  to  he  uthe  grand  question”  now, 
and  it  is  one  of  some  importance  to  the  far¬ 
mer.  We  quoted  not  long  since,  that  a 
bushel  of  corn  would  make  15  pounds  of 
pork,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  by  having 
the  right  kind  of  a  place  and  the  corn  fed 
to  him  in  the  .light  way,  and  every  eireum- 
stanco  attending  the  operation  favorable, 
it  would  make  that  amount. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  wc  cannot  al¬ 
ways  have  everything  just  in  the  right 
condition,  and  hence  the  results  of  all  our 
experiments  in  regard  to  it  must  be  only- 
approximations. 

We  find  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ohio 
Cultivator  an  extract  from  the  forthcoming 
Ohio  Agricultural  report  for  1852,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  calculations  of  C.  C.  Sans,  of  Ilig- 
land  county,  in  that  State,  based  upon  ex¬ 
periments  designed  to  answer  the  above 
question.  We  publish  an  extract  from  the 
Cultivator. 

An  experiment  by  S.  B.  Andrew  gives 
1050  lbs.  of  gross  increase  from  100  bushels 
of  corn.  One  hundred  and  thirty  hogs 
were  weighed  and  put  up  in  a  pen.  They' 
were  fed  for  100  days  as  much  corn  as  they 
would  eat.  The  average  consumption  was 
100  bushels  every  six  days.  The  average 
gross  increase  per  hog  for  the  100  days  was 
175  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  lij  lbs  per  day.— 
According  to  this,  a  bushel  of  corn  will 
produce  16£  lbs.  Throwing  off  1-5  to  corn 
at  the  net  weight,  gives  8  2-5  lbs.  of  pork  as 
the  product  of  one  bushel  of  corn.  If  82-5 
lbs.  of  pork  are  made , by  one  bushel  or  55 
lbs.  of  corn,  1  lb.  of  pork  is  the  product  of 
C  2-8  lbs.  of  corn. 

From  an  experiment  made  by  Samuel 
Linn  of  this  county,  with  55  hogs,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for  the 


of  pork. 

From  an  experiment  of  the  Hon.  H.  L. 
Ellsworth,  reported  in  the  Patent  Office  Re¬ 
port  for  t lie  year  1347,  it  appears  that  3  4-5 
lbs  of  cooked  mea)  made  one.  lb.  cf  pork. — 
This  experiment  was  on  a  small  scale. 

Assuming  that  it  leqt’irasG  2-3  lbs.  of 
corn  to  make  one  ib.  of  pork,  the  cost  of 
production  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table.  The  labor  of  feeding  and  taking 
care  of  the  hogs  is  not  included  in  the  esti¬ 
mate. 

When  com  costs  12Ac.  per  bushel,  pork 
costs  lie.  per  pound  ;at  17c.  per  bushel,  2c. 
per  lb.. :  at  25c.  per  bushel,  3c.  per  lb.  ;  at 
33c.  per  bushel,  4c.  per  lb. ;  at  50c.  per  bush¬ 
el.  5c.  per  lb. 

The  following  table  shows  what  the  farm¬ 
er  realizes  for  his  corn,  when  sold  i  n  the  form 
of  pork. 

When  pork  sells  for  3c.  per  lb.  it  makes 
the  price  of  corn  25c.  a  bushel ,  at  4c.  per 
lb.  33c.  a  bushel ;  at  6c.  per  lb.  50c.  a  bushel. 

[Maine  Farmer. 


Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 

A  ‘‘Subscriber”  writing  to  the  Country 
Gentleman,  under  date  of  “Mount  Ida,  Ky. 
Jan.  10. says : 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  I  notice  that  a  subscriber  wishes  to 
know  if  Kentucky  blue  grass  would  do  well 
on  lands  that  are  permitted  to  remain  five 
or  six  years  in  pasture,  and  then  ploughed 
two  years,  and  then  laid  down  again  to  pas¬ 
ture.  I  am  a  Kentucky  farmer  of  hut  very 
little  experience,  yet  I  know  this  would  not 
answer  at  all.  It  takes  blue  grass  three  or 
four  years  to  become  well  set,  and  then  it 
would  scarcely  do  to  graze  it  down,  espe¬ 
cially  in  warm  weather,  or  in  loose  wet  soil, 

|  as  it  is  too  easily  pulled  up  until  it  is  well 
|  rooted'.  In  six  year^  it  would  make  the 
best  pasture,  and  just  then  the  farmer  would 
wish  to  cultivate  his  land  two  years,  and 
would  lose  his  labor  and  have  the  same  to 
go  through  in  order  to  re-secd  his  land. — 
Our  farmars  seldom  sow  blue  grass  on  open 
land,  unless  they  wish  their  fields  to  lay  in 
grass  ten  or  twelve  years,  their  best  blue 
grass  being  in  woods  pasture.  We  find 
nothing  equal  to  Timothy  or  Red  Clover, 
mixed  half  and  half;  it  takes  less  time  to 
set  and  is  of  more  advantage  to  the  ground 
than  any  other  grass  crop. 
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To  Clean  Combs  and  Brushes. — We  have  I 
often  wandered  at  the  obviousness  of  sim¬ 
ple  receipts,  which  hove  ever  after  their  dis¬ 
covery  saved  .much  trouble  and  annoyance 
hut  which  we  never  should  have  thought 
of  hut  for  the  kindness  ©f  some  good  na- 
tured  friend  with  a  treasury  of  these  bits  of 
household  law.  For  instance,  the  all  im¬ 
portant  item  of'  combs  and  brashes,  on 
which  so  much  of  the  neatnesss  of  a  lady’s 
toilet  depends.  Our  correspondent  “Mrs. 
L.  G.”  is  wrong  in  saying — ‘‘For,  you  know, 
after  one  has  given  one’s  hair  a  thorough 
cleansing,  tire  brushes  need  it  as  badly.’’ — 
She  should,  as  an  invariable  rule,  attend  to 
this  matter  first ;  for  in  any  other  case,  the 
•‘more  she  usee  them  the  more  she  may.” 
It  is  a  disagreeable  task,  we  know,  with  the 
splattering  of  eoap  and  water  ;  but  we  can 
gave  her  a  more  simple  rule  ;  to  enough  te¬ 
pid  water  to  cover  the  bristles,  not  the  top 
of  the  brush,  add  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  an  ounce  of  which  may  be  bad 
for  sixpence  at  any  apothecary’s.  Dip  the 
Brush  several  times,  shaking  out  the  water 
carefully,  and  the  mixture  will  act  like  mag¬ 
ic,  leaving  it  clear  and  pure,  needing  only 
to  be  dried  by  a  towel.  No  rubbing  is  need¬ 
ed.  Combs  may  be  done  in  the  same  way 
without  injury. 

Saw-dust  for  Orchards. — A  year  last  fall 
I  hauled  a  load  of  old  rotten  saw-dust  and 
threw  it  around  my  young  apple  trees.  My 
neighbor  over  the  way  is  one  of  those  char¬ 
acters  who  plods  on  in  she  same  old  track 
that  his  father  and  grandfather  did,  believ¬ 
ing  that  they  knew  all,  and  more  too.  My 
neighbor  said  if  I  put  saw-dust  around  my 
trees  I  would  surely  kill  them.  He  said  he 
put  manure  around  some  of  his  trees,  and 
killed  them.  I  told  him  I  would  risk  it  “any 
how.” 

I  put  fresh  stable  manure  around  one  row 
and  saw-dust  around  the  next ;  around  an¬ 
other  row  I  put  leached  ashes  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  remainder  of  the  orchard  I  manured 
with  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  and  in 
the  Spring  spread  it  and  well  planted  the 
ground  with  eorn  and  potatoes.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  many  trees  grew  very  luxuriantly, 
but  the  trees  where  the  saw. dust  was  grew 
the  best,  the  hark  being  smoother  and  the 
trees  had  a  healthier  appearance.  I  will  al¬ 
so  state,  that  part  of  the  orchard  planted  to 
potatoes  grew  greatly  better  than  that  part 
planted  in  corn.  The  sod  was  clay  Joam. 


How  to  Mend  a  Chain  Pump. 

Chain  pumps  are  very  much  in  use  at 
present.  They  are  very  good  pumps,  es¬ 
pecially  in  wells  that  are  not  protected 


frozen  so  as  to  prevent  their  operating  un¬ 
less  the  wnter  in  the  well  itself  freezes. — 
Sometimes,  however,  the  chain  breaks  or 
parfs,  and  then  it  has  been  thought  necessa¬ 
ry  to  take  up  the  whole  pump  in  order  to- 
mend  and  replace  it.  A  friend  told  ns  the 
other  day,  a  method  which  he  has  adopted 
in  such  cases  with  perfect  success.  The 
chain  with  its  plug's,  you  know  is  an  endless 
one,  going  over  a  pulley  at  the  top,  down 
outside  the  pump  into  the  water  in  the  well  ; 
then  over  a  pulley  under  the  water  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  pump  tube,  thence  up  the 
tube.  Now  if  the  chain  parts,  it  is  difficult 
getting  one  end  over  the  lower  pulley  and 
up  to  the  other  side  unless  you  take  up  the 
pump  to  do  it. 

Take  a  strong  string  of  sufficient  length 
to  reach  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  pul¬ 
ley  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  ; 
tie  a  cork  to  one  end  of  it,  and  tie  the  other 
end  to  the  chain.  Then  winding  the  string 
round  the  cork,  put  it  into  the  tube,  and  let 
the  chain  follow  it  down.  As  soon  ns  it 
gets  down  under  the  pulley,  the  cork  will 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  water  in  the  well, 
from  which  it  may  be  hooked  up.  The 
chain  will  be  hauled  up  with  the  string,  and 
the  two  ends  may  then  be  fastened  together 
in  the  usual  way. — Maine  Farmer. 

Causes  of  Effeminacy. — Carl  Benson  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Home  Journal  sums 
up  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  make 
both  sexes  of  the  highest  classses  in  civili- 
i  ized  countries  so  effeminate,  as  follows: — 

The  effeminacy  of  both  sexes  in  civilized 
countries — an  effeminacy  which  among  other 
undesirable  consequences,  certainly  has 
that  of  making  man  prematurely  old — 
seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  three  things. 

1st.  Indolence ,  both  of  mini!  and  body, 
hut  especially  bodily  indolence. 

2d.  A  fear  of  exposure  to  bad  weather, 
and  a  general  preference  of  in-door  life  and1 
amusements  to  out-of-door  life  and  amuse¬ 
ments. 

3d.  An  unnatural  system  of  hours  ;  turn¬ 
ing  night  into  day,  and  sleeping  in  the  day¬ 
time. 
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Homely  Truths  for  Wives. — Although, 
your  husband  may  neglect  to  give  you  a 
good  dress,  do  not  seek  to  revenge  by  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  good  dressing.  Do  not  hesitate 
between  the  choice  of  an  expensive  mantle 
and  your  husband’s  affections;  the  former 
may  be  dear  to  your  back,  but  the  latter 
should)  he  dearer  to  your  bosom.  Should 
your  husband  brinsr  afriend  home  to  partake 
the  remains  of  yesterday’s  beef,  do  not 
be  churlish,  but  leta  warm  smile  season  the 
cold  repast.  Prefer  country  rambles  to 
town  lounges;  the  colors  of  the  rose  are 
brighter  than  the  hues  of  silks,  and  the 
dewdrops  outshine  the  jewelers’  gems. — 
Never  deny  your  husband  the  pleasure  of 
smoking;  the  cigar  by  the  fire-side  is  the 
domostic  calument  of  peace,  lie  careful  in 
brewing  'the  cup  which  cheers,  but  not  ine¬ 
briates  ;’  strong  tea  is  better  than  weak  ar¬ 
gument.  The  hand  which  was  pledged  at 
the  alter  is  not  disgraced  in  sewing  on  a  but¬ 
ton  ;  and,  remember — as  you  sew,  so  shall 
you  reap. 

What  a  Country. — The  number  of 
square  miles  in  the  United  States  is  estima¬ 
ted  at  2,891,153.  and  the  population  at  23,- 
191,787'.  The  most  thickly  settled  State  is 
Massachusetts,  where  the  inhabitants  ave¬ 
rage  137  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  most 
thinly  settled,  Oregon,  which  only  everages 
25.  If  the  entire  country  was  only  as 
Thickly  populated  as  the  State  of  Massach¬ 
usetts,  its  inhabitants  would  number  396,- 
087,961 !  And  yet  the  old  bay  State  is  not 
so  thickly  settled,  only  containing  about 
1,000,000  of  the  people.  Won’t  it  be  a 
great  country,  when  it  gets  settled,  well 
fenced,  and  boarded  over. 

This  calculation  was  made,  too,  before 
the  Gadsden  treaty,  which,  if  ratified  will 
greatly  extend  the  area. 

[ Advertiser  and  Gazette, 


How  to  Raise  Turkies. — As  our  female 
readers  are  all,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  raise  turkies,  we  will  give  them  a 
very  simple  plan,  which  has  been  tried  by 
several  very  intelligent  ladies  of  our  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  plan  succeeded  to  their  entire 
satisfaction.  Mix  a  small  portion  of  Sul¬ 
phur  with  their  food  and  give  it  to  them  reg¬ 
ularly.  As  we  understand  the  process,  you 
can  feed  them  with  anything  you  please  du¬ 
ring  the  day.  but  be  sure  and  administer 
the  sulphurated  food  regularly  ouce  a  day, 


viz:  in  the  evening.  Try  it.  We  have 
grent  faith  in  this  process,  as  it  has  been 
successfully  tried  by  ladies  who  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  prudence,  economy,  and  gen¬ 
eral  domestic  management. 

A  New  Metal. — The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

A  very  remarkable  discovery  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by 
M.  Dumas,  at  its  last  sitting.  He  stated 
that  M.  Saint  Clair  Deville  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  clay  a  metal  as  white  and 
brilliant  as  silver,  as  malleable  as  gold,  and 
as  light  as  brass.  It,  is  fusible  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  temperature.  Air  and  damp  do  not  af- 
j  feet  this  metal  which  is  called  alumimum; 
|  it  retains  its  brilliancy,  and  is  not  affected 
by  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acid,  either  strong  or 
diluted,  if  the  temperature  be  not  raised. — 
It  is  only  dissolved  by  very  hot  chlorhydric 
acid.  Several  specimens  of  this  metal  were 
exhibited  to  the  Academy,  and  on  the  pro¬ 
position  of  Baron  Thenard,  it  Avas  voted 
unanimously  that  a  sufficient  sum  should 
be  placed  at  tiie  disposal  of  M.  Saint  Clair 
Deviile  to  enable  him  to  make  experiments 
on  a  large  scale. 

- Tg.!  - 

A  Valuable  Ointment.— Wishing  to  ben- 
fiet  mankind,  and  having  it  in  my  power  to 
do  so,  I  would  say  that  I  have  a  recipe  for 
making  an  ointment  thathasbeen  thorough¬ 
ly  tried  and  found  good  for  sprains,  bruises, 
swellings,  burns,  cuts,  &c.  &c.;  and  wishing 
to  have  it  generally  known,  I  hand  you  for 
publication  the  following  recipe. 

Take  srtamonium,  (Jimson  leaves,) pound 
them  well,  put  them  into  an  iron  kettle  ad¬ 
ding  lard  enough  to  cover  them  ;  let  them 
simmer  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  leaves  will 
crisj)  ;  then  strain  it  through  a  cloth  and  let 
it  cool. 

I  used  this  ointment  on  a  colt  that  had 
been  lame  for  six  months  with  a  sprained 
knee,  after  trying  various  medicines  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  benefit  and  this  cured 
her  within  a  week,  she  not  having  been 
lame  since  altho’  it  is  now  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen  months  since  the  application  was  made. 

[Maine  Farmer. 

To  make  one  of  the  finest  Cashmere 
shawls  requires  the  work  of  a  family  for  a 
life  time.  They  sell,  in  Cashmere  itself, 
for  five  thousand  dollars. 
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The  Crops. 

The  Laurensville  Herald  of  the  26th  of' i 
Ma?  says :  From  what  we  can  lean'  from 
oar  farmers  and  planters,  the  crops  of  this 
District  bid' fair 'to  be  abundant.  The  late 
rains,  however,  have  given  the  weeds'  some- 
advantage,  as  the  ground  is  too  wet.  in  many 
places  to  allow  of  plowing.  Wheat  looks 
fine  wherever  sown  on  kind  of  sufficient 
strength  to  produce  it.  at  all.  We  have 
heard  many  farmers  say  .that  it  promises  to 
be  the  finest  wheat  crop  grown  in  this  Dis¬ 
trict  for  many  years.  Oats  look  remarka¬ 
bly  well,  and  great  hopes  ore  now  enter¬ 
tained  that  a  full  crop  will  be  made.  Corn 
is  doing  well,  and  if  nothing  intervenes,  our 
farmers  will  harvest  an  abundant  yield. — *• 
The  weather  has  been  most  propitious  for 
gardens,  and  we  are  cheered  with  the  pros- 
pectof  abundance  from  this  great  source  of 
domestic  comforts  and  economy. 


!  market  now  controlled  by  Eastern  ‘‘opera¬ 
tors.”  Those  who  hold  on  until  after  the 
|  coining  harvest,  will  probably  be  done  for 
; — and  so  mote  it  be.  We  have  no  sympa¬ 
thy  to  such  as  hunt  their  fingers  in  gamb¬ 
ol'  life.” 


ling  upon  ‘‘  the  stall' 


Yermiuon  Domestic  Fowls. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  more  par- 
ticulnily  during  the  period  of  incubation, 
hens  and  other  domestic  fowls  are  liable  to 
be  infested  with  vermin.  This  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  sprinkling  the  nests  and  fowls 
with  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  prepared  in  the 
following  manner: 

‘On  a  handful  of  common  leaf  tobacco, 
pour  a  sufficient  quantity  of  scalding  water. 
With  eight  pints  of  this,  mix  one  table 
spoonful  of  spirits  turpentine,  and  double 
the  quantity  of  gunpowder.  By  thorough¬ 
ly  wetting  the  feathers  of  the  fowl,  and  the 


nests,  the  parasites  will  be  almost  imrnedi- 
A  correspondent  of  the  N.  O.  Picayune,  j  ately  destroyed.  It  is'  also  an  excellent 

plan  to  have  constantly  in  tiic  hen  house  a 
quantity  of  un leached  house  ashes,  and  lime 
that  has  previously  been  well  slacked  and 
dried.  The  fowls  will  burrow  in,  and  cov¬ 
er  themselves  with  this,  and  thus  secure  im¬ 
munity  from  the  attack  of  those  vermin 
(lice.)  by  whjcli  they  are  most  commonly 
destroyed.-  ^  ™  ‘ 


who  has  been  traveling  up  the  Mississippi 
river  and  across  to  Pennsylvania,  under  date 
of  May  1C,  says  : 

On  the  whole  line  of  my  route  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  the  white  wheat  was  up  and  looking 
extremely  well. 

On  my  return,  two  weeks  later,  1  found 
the  wheat,  notwithstanding  the, two  snow 
storms  which  had  fallen  in  the  meantime 
and  the  severe  weather  which  had  ac¬ 
companied  them,  wonderfully  improved  and 
looking  vigorous  and  prosperous.  So  far 
as  I  could  learn  from  the  best  inquiries  1 
was  able  to  make,  the  prospect,  of  an  abund¬ 
ant  wheat  crop  throughout  the  North  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  is  only  an  occasional  locality 
'  where,  from  local  causes,  the  wheatkas  been 
injured  and  its  appearance  is  sicfclv. 

The  Ohio  State  Journal,  commenting  up¬ 
on  the  unfavorable  reports  as  to  the  wheat 
crop  in  that  State,  says:  ‘‘We  assure  the 
timid  that  we  never  saw  the  wheat  prospect 
more  promising  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  grain  raised  in  Ohio 
this  season  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of 
four  such  States  ;  so  there  is  no  danger  of 
starvation.  As  to  the  prese  nt  high  prices, 
the  causes  assigned  are  sheerest  humbug. 
The  true  explanation  unquestionably  is, 
that  the  present  stock  of  provisions  has 
been  brought  up  on  speculation,  and  the 


Cor.  Germantown  Telegraph. 

What  we  drink ;  Tea  and  Coffee. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  the  beneficial,  or 
deleterious  effects  of  any  kind  of  meat  or 
drink  can  only  be  obtained  by  experience. 
The  food  of  man  is  exceedingly  diversified, 
and  so  is  his  drink.  No  person  can  set  up 
his  standard  of  meats  and  drinks,  as'  the 
best  one  for  all  others.  The  food  and  drink 
most  suitable  for  people  living  in  a  certain 
locality,  may  he  totally  unsuited  to  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  a  different  one  —  and 
besides,  it  is’  impossible  for  a  person 
living  in  the  arctic  regions  to  obtain  the 
same  food  as  one  residing  in  the  tropics.— 
The  Esquimaux  cannot  raise  wheat  nor  the 
Laplander  maize,  or  rice;  they  must  there¬ 
fore  use  just  such  food  as  their  own  climates 
cap  produce.  Some  assert  that  water  alone 
is  the  natural  drink  of  man;  this  may  be 
true,  but  how  can  we  be  satisfied  of  its  cor¬ 
rectness  ?  It  may  just  as  truly  be  said, 
that  all  grains,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flesh, 
should  be  used  without  being  cooked — in 
their  natural  state— -as  to  assert  that  water 
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alone  i.s  the  natural  beverage  of  man.  Hu- 
m o,n  beings  are  not  guided  by  instinct,  but 
reason  and  experience,  and  this  is  the  reas¬ 
on  why  civilized  men  neither  eat  uoi  diink 
like  the  brute  creation.  All  nations  and  peo- 
ple,  above  the  very  lowest  stages  ot  barba¬ 
rians  use  some  kind  ot  beverage,  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  concomitant  ot  life  just  as  much  as 
their  solid  food.  c  find  that  many  nations 
have  used  different  beverages  at  different 
periods  ot  their  history  ;  this  is  mauifesteu 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  tea  and  coffee  at  tue  pieseut 
day,  by  Europeon  nations,  and  by  ourselves 

_ _ beverages  with  which  oui  loietatln  rs 

three  centuries  ago,  were  totally  unacquaint¬ 
ed.  These  beverages  when  first  introduced 
into  Europe  were  denounced  from  pulpit 
and  press,  as  being  temptations  ol  theevil 
spirit,  and  yet  for  all  this  neither  pen  nor 
tongue  were  able  to  stay  their  use  or  pro¬ 
gress.  This  is  a  serious  question,  lor  37,- 
669,312  lbs.  of  black  and  green  teas,  were 
used  in  the  United  States  in  1353,  and  no 
less,  we  are  sure,  than  225,0(10,000  lbs.  ot 
coffee,  the  latter  averaging  8d  cts.  per  lb. 
and  the  former  37<i  cts.  per  II).  the  value  ot 
which  is  S33.250.991.  Taking  our  popula¬ 
tion  t  o  be  27.000, 000— mot  far  from  the  mark 
now — and  allowing  for  infants,  children  and 
those  who  do  not  use  such  beverages,  it  is 
a  fair  estimate,  to  assume,  that  the  amount 
<ff  tea  and  coffee  were  consumed  by  one 
third  of  our  population,  which  would 
amount  to  25  lbs.  ot  coffee,  and  neaily  live 
pounds  of  tea  for  each,  but  even  allowing 
that  one  half  of  our  population  indulge 
in  the  use  of  these  beverages,  it  amounts  to 
15  lbs.  of  tea  and  coffee  per  annum,  for 
•each — an  enormous  quantity. 

If  these  beverages  are  injurious  to  health, 
5t  follows  that  we  exhibit  the  very  essence  of 
foolishness  by  paying  &3<j, 250, 991  pei  annum 
for  them  i a  their  raw  state ;  certainly  this 
van  not  be  very  creditable  to  our  boasted  civ¬ 
ilization. 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  scientific  men 
at  the  present,  day  is  not  unfavorable  to  their 
use ;  Knapp  asserts  that  tea  and  coffee,  as 
beverages,  are  more  than  mere  habits,  and 
Liebig  is  friendly  to  their  use,  asserting  that 
tea  contains  the  active  constituents  of  mine¬ 
ral  springs. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  inhabit¬ 
ants — such  as  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Tarta¬ 
ry,  who  are  a  stout  and  sturdy  race — use 
•tea  both  us  a  beverage  and  as  solid  food. 


They  use  the  leaves  as  we  do  dried  apples, 
and  the  beverage  as  we  use  seups.  A  man 
and  a  nation  may  abuse  a  good  beverage, 
and  then  blame  the  beverage  for  the  evil  re¬ 
sults  of  their  own  imprudence.  A  change 
of  food  is  beneficial  to  man,  and  so  it  maybe 
with  drink.  A  certain  kindof  food  or  drink 
may  agree  with  a  person’s  constitution  fora 
numb',  r  of  years,  and  then  it  may  cease  (per¬ 
haps  from  some  cause  totally  unexplaina¬ 
ble)  to  be  beneficial,  or  rather,  he  will  find 
it  conducive  to  his  health  to  change  it  for 
some  other.  There  are  habits  of  a  bad 
character,  which  are  so  transparent  as  to  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  but  it  is  not  so  with  tea  and 
coffee. 

As  this  question  has  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  health  and  the  purses  of  our 
people,  it  deserves  more  than  common  at¬ 
tention.  Food,  drink,  clothing,  houses  and 
fuel,  are  the  grand  physical  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  We  could  do  very  well 
without  gold;  it  does  not  add  a  single  es¬ 
sential  comfort  to  life,  but  it  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  with  any  of  our  common  foods  or 
drinks.  The  richest  man  in  this  world 
merely  gets  bis  living;  lie  cannot  eat  and 
drink  more  than  the  well-fed  peasant — so 
far  as  the  essentials  of  existence  are  con- 
enrned,  there  is  no  difference  between  them. 
Every  question,  then,  of  food  or  drink,  is  of 
incaleuble  importance;  far  more  so  to  us 
than  those  which  relate  to  Court  dresses  or 
Russian  wars.  This  question — the  use  of 
tea  and  coffee — is  one  respecting  which  no 
person  should  feel  indifferent.  If  such  be¬ 
verages  are  injurious,  as  some  say  they  are. 
let  us  save  our  money  and  health  by  aban¬ 
doning  them  forever — but  first  of  all,  let  us 
have  the  conclusive  proof,  by  accumulated 
evidence  of  their  deleterious  influence  es¬ 
tablished. — Scientific  American. 

(Winters’  liable. 

We  are  indebted  to  editors  and  proprie¬ 
tors  for  the  following  valuable  works  : 

The  Farmer's  Journal : 

The  second  number,  volume  three  is  re¬ 
ceived,  and  with  pleasure  we  place  the 
Journal  on  our  exchange  list.  We  had 
seen  many  valuable  extracts  from  this  work, 
hut  have  never  hail  the  pleasure  of  receiv¬ 
ing  it  before.  Thp  Journal  does  much  credit 
to  the  “  Old  North  State.”  Edited  by  l)r. 
J.  F.  Tompkins.  W.  D.  Crook  &  Co.  pub- 
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Ushers:  Large  octavo,  32pp.,  colored  cover, 
at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

The  Practical  Mechanic  : 

This  is  another  much  esteemed  work,  just 
received,  and  of  which  we  will  speak  more 
fully  in  our  next. 

The  Hydropathic  Quarterly  Reviow : 

The  May  number  of  this  valuable  and  ; 
highly  interesting  work  is  received  from  the 
Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells,  who  will  accept 
our  acknowledgements  for  their  continued 
polite  attention. 

The  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal : 

To  some  friend,  probably  Mr.  McCaffer- 
ty,  the  publisher  and  proprietor,  vve  are  un¬ 
der  obligations  for  the  January  and  April 
numbers  of  this  deservedly  popular  work, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young 
physician,  and  a  good  many  old  ones,  <>[  the 
South.  It  is  edited  by  L.  A.  Dugas,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  iu  the  Medical  College 
of  Georgia,  and  judging  from  the  numbers  | 
before  us,  has  a  corps  of'  talented  contribn-  i 
tors.  Send  on  your  names,  with  three  dol-  j 
lars.  at  once,  young  M.  D.’s  to  James  Me-; 
CatFcrty,  M.  !>.,  Augusta,  Georgia:  04  pp.,  1 
monthly. 
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SPLENDID  ENGRAVIGS! 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

50  CKNTS,  SIX  MONTHS, 

Agriculture!  Mechanics!  Science!  New 
Inventions,  and  Patents. 


<£l)c  People’s  Journal. 

An  Illustrated  Record  of  Agriculture,  Science,  j 
Mechanics,  Invention,  Patents,  and  Useful  Knowl¬ 
edge — published  Monthly.  Every  number  con¬ 
tains  32  large  pages,  beautifully  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  Profusely  Illustrated  with  elegant  En¬ 
gravings,  forming  at  the  end  of  each  year  twvjine 
volumes,  comprising  near  relating  to  the  above 
subjects — the  subscription  price  being  only  one 
dollar  a  year,  or  50  cents  a  volume.  No  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  produced  with  such 
inaguificenceuce,  oral  so  cheap  a  price. 

Farmers,  Mechanics,  Inventors,  Manufacturers, 
and  people  of  every  profession,  will  find  in  the 
People’s  Journal  a  repository  of  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  peculiarly  suited  to  their  respective  wants. 

Terms — One  dollar  a  year,  or  50  cents  for  six 
months. 

Postage  on  The  People’s  Journal  1A  cents  per 
quarter.  In  Canida  free.  A  liberal  commission 
to  Postmasters  and  those  who  will  form  clubs. — 
Post-pay  all  letters  and  direct  to. 

ALFRED  E.  BEACH. 

Editor  olid  Proprietor  of  The  People’s  Journal. 

No.  86  Nassau  st. ,  New  York. 


Great  Artists’  Union  Enterprise!  ! 

250,000 

GIFTS  FOR  THE  feqple. 

STATUARY . $40,000 

OIL  PAINTINGS .  10,000 

ENGRAVINGS,  colored  in  oil .  45,000 

STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVINGS . 41,000 

CASH  LOANS,  for  100  years  each, .  30,000 

REAL  ESTATE . . . 84,000 

Total,  $2o0,«»00. 

The  American  Artists’ Union  would  respectful, 
ly  announce  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas,  that  tor  the  purpose  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  extension  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
with  a  view  of  enabling  every  family  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  to  become  pos- 
sessessed  of  a  gallery  of  pictures,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  world-wide  circulation  to 

Darien’s  ©real  picture  of  iljno- 

tnir.g. 

They  have  determined  to  distribute  among  the 
purchasers  of  this  work,  price  $1,  250,000  Gilts, 
of  the  value  of  $250,000. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  PATENT  OFFICE. 

This  well  known  establishment  is  still  carried  on 
under  the  personal  superintandence  of  the  under¬ 
signed,  through  whom  Patents  may  he  secured 
both  m  this  and  all  foreign  countries,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  fidelity  and  despatch  on  very  moderate  terms. 

Persons  wishing  for  advice  relative  to  Patents 
or  Inventions,  may  at  ali  times  consult  the  under¬ 
signed  without  charge,  either  personally  at  his  of¬ 
fice,  or  by  letter.  To  those  living  at  a  distance, 
he  would  state,  that  all  the  needful  steps  necessa¬ 
ry  to  secure  a  Patent  can  be  arranged  by  letter . — 
When  parties  wish  to  be  informed  as  to  the  prob- 1 
ability  of  being  enabled  to  obtain  Patents,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  forward  by  mail  a  rough 
outline  sketch  and  description  of  the  invention. — 
No  fee  or  charge  is  made  for  such  examinations. 

Private  consultations  held  daily  with  Inventors 
from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

Models  from  a  distance  may  be  sent  by  express 
or  otherwise. 

FortVmher  information  apply  to  or  address, 
post  paid.  ALFRED  E.  BEACH. 

Editor  and  Proprietor  of  The  People’s  Journal, 

Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents, 
People’s  Patent  Office,  86  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 


LOST  ©IF  ©OFT©* 

Marble  Statuary,  $10,000. 

100  elegant  busts  of  Washington,  at  $100 

$10,000 

100  elegant  busts  of  Clay,  at  $100  10,000 

100  •'  “  Webster  100  10.000 

100  “  “  Calhoun  100  10,000 

OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  COLORED 
STEEL  ENGRA  LINGS. 

50  elegant  Oil  Paintings,  in  splendid  gilt 

frames,  size  3x4  feet,  each  $100 . $5,000 

100  elegant  Oil  Paintings,  2  x  3ft.,  ea.  $50.  5,000 
500  steel  [date  Engravings,  brilliantly  color¬ 
ed  in  oil,  rich  gilt  frames,  24  x  30  inches, 

each  $10, .  5,000 

10,000  elegant  steel  plate  Engravings,  color¬ 
ed  in  oil,  of  the  Washington  Monument, 

20  x  26,  each  $4 .  40,000 

237,000  steel  plate  Engravings,  from  100 
different  [dates,  now  in  possession  of,  and 
owned  by  the  Artists’  Union,  ofthe  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  from  50  cents  to  $1  each,. .  41,000 


Rrnl  Eslatr, 


$84,00©. 


1  elegant  Dwelling,  in  32d  st.,  N.  Y.  city,  $12,000 
22  building  lots  in  100  and  101st  streets, 

N.  Y.  city,  each  25  x  100  feet  deep,  each 

$1,000 .  22,000 
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100  villa  sites,  containing  each  10,000 square 
feet,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ntw  York  city, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Hudson  river  ana  Long  island  sound, 
eacli  .£500, . 50.000 

B.ousnu  of  Cash,  $30,04M). 

20  loans  of  cash,  for  100  years,  each  with¬ 
out  interest  or  security,  250  each, . $5,000 

50  loans  of  cash,  for  100  years  each,  with¬ 
out  interest  or  security,  100  each, .  5,000 

100  loans  of  cash,  for  100  years  each,  with¬ 
out  interest  or  security,  50  each, .  5,000 

250  loans  of  cash,  for  1U0  years  each,  with¬ 
out  interest,  or  security,  20  each, .  5,000 

2,000  loans  of  cash,  for  100  years  each, 

without  interest  or  security.  5  each. - 10,000 

The  holder  of  each  ticket  is  entitled,  lirnt,  to  a 
steel  plate  engraving,  (size  25  x  30  inches.)  of  the 

Great  American  Historical 
Work  of  Art, 

W  YOU  IS  _ 

A  copy  of  which  may  he  seen  at  the  office  of  this 
paper."  and  second,  to  ONE  ot  the  2; >0.000  Gifts, 
which  will  be  distributed  on  the  completion  of  the 
sale  of  the  tickets. 

The  purchaser  of  Five  Tickets,  on  the  receipt 
of  his  order,  will  be  forwarded,  carefully  packed, 
either  one  copy  of  the  -  Wyoming,”  elegantly 
painted  in  o  1  colors,  or  one  copy  of  the  "  Wyo¬ 
ming,”  plain,  and  one  copy  of  each  of  four  other 
engraving  i,  equal  to  it  in  value,  and  is  entitled  to 
five  ffiftsT  The.  purchaser  of  more  than  five  tick¬ 
ets  can  have  his  choice  out  ot  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects,  from  steel  plates  owned  by  the 
Artists’  Union,  eaeli  picture  being  in  value  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  “  Wyoming,”  and  is  entitled  to  one  gilt 
for  each  ticket  he  holds.  A  list  of  the  subjects  can 
he  seen  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

Agknts.  Persons  desirous  to  become  Agents, 
for  the  sale  of  tickets,  by  forwarding  (post  paid) 
$1,  shall  he  sent  a  Gift  Ticket,  a  copy  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  a  prospectus,  containing  all  necessary 
information. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  tickets  will  be 
disposed  of  by  the  first  of  July,  when  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Gifts  will  be  entrusted  to  a  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  die  Ticket-holders. 

The  steel  plates  iron  which  the  Engravings  are 
printed,  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Artists’ 
Union,  and  cost  $100,000.  Specimens  of  the  Oil 
Paintings  and  Engravings  are  also  on  view  at  the 
rooms. 

REFERENCES,  in  regard  to  the  property. 

\V.  C.  EAR  RETT,  Counsellor  at  Law,  10, 
Wall  street,  N.  Y. 

F.  J.  VIS  SUKER  &  CO.,  Real  Estate  Bro¬ 
kers,  80,  Nassau  street.,  1ST.  Y. 

E2P All  orders  lor  tickets  must  be  address¬ 
ed,  post  paid,  with  the  money  enclosed,  to 
J.  W.  HOLBROOK, 

1  5  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


I).  G.  WESTFIELD  &C0\S, 

§T'm%  G!llP@®a.Y©[§Y. 


rrillE  SUBSCRIBERS  TAKE  PLEAS- 
JL  URE  in  offering  to  the  citizens  of  this 
State  as  great  a  variety  of  STOVES  alid  other 
GOODS,  as  ever  offered  to  the  public,  consisting 
of 

Air  Tight  Cooking*  Stoves 

Of  various  kinds,  including. 

PREMIUM  COOKING  STOVES 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  OVENS. 

A!R  TIGHT  PREMIUN  COOKING  STOVES. 

PARLOR  COOKING  STOVES, 
PARI.’R  BOX  STOVES,  HAUj  KITOV’S, 
FOR  CHURCHES,  STORES,  &C  . 
Together  with  a  full  assortment  of  plain  and  Ja¬ 
panned  Tin  Ware;  Britannia,  Lifling  Pumps, 
Lead  and  Block  Tin.  Pipes.  Tin  Plates,  Sheet 
Iron  Ware,  and  House  Furnishing  ware  gener¬ 
ally  ;  also, 

M  A  N  U  F  A  C  T  U  R  E  R  S  OF, 

TIN,  COPPER,  LEAD,  &  SHEET  IRON 
W  4.  RE* 

[MlflY^fLLU©  H@.©I?TO©' 

done  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
and  with  dispatch. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  TIN  WARE,  at 
wholesale,  upon  the  lowest  terms. 

D.  G.  WESTFIELD,  &  CO. 

Next  to  the  Bridge, 

1854.  Greenville  No.  Carolina. 


PREMIUM  SWINE. 

QITF  FOLKS  from  Morton’s  Piggery,  have 
taken  the  highest  premiums,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  published  Transactions  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  and  Norfolk  County 
Agricultural  Societies.  The  stock  now  for 
sale  is  large  and  well  assorted,  embracing 
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the  purest  and  best  blood  of  this  unequalled 
breed.  Figs,  properly  paired  lor  breeding, 
§30  a  pair.  For  prices  of  Boars  and  Sows, 
see  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  by  mail 
on  application.  Animals  purchased  for¬ 
warded  by  express  or  vessel  from  Boston, 
with  pedigree.  Orders  must  be  ccotnpa- 
nied  by  a  remittance. 

JAMES  MORTON, 
West  Needham,  or 
G.  II.  P.  FLAGG, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  April  3,  1854.  [4-r] 

GLENN  SPRINGS 

IFEBMLI  OMSTHTUYGL 

RT.  Rev.  T.  F.  Davis,  D.  P.,  esollicio 
Visitor. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Arthur,  \  T>  •  . 

..  t  m  f -  >  Proprietors. 

“  J.  i).  McCoi.lough,  )  1 

Rev,  George  Benton,  Rector,  and  Instructor 
in  Mental  and  Christian  Science,  Modern  Langua¬ 
ges  and  History. 

Mrs  Renton,  Matron. 

- — — - — ,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.  Natu¬ 
ral  Sciences,  and  Ancient  Literature. 

Prof.  G.  F.  D’Vine,  late  of  Limestone  Springs, 
Instructor  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Music. 
Miss.  C.  M.  Reid,  Instructress  in  English. 

“ - Sosnowiski,  Instructress  in  Drawing, 

Painting,  and  Assistant  in  French. 

Miss  Sophia  VVarley,  Instructress  in  English 
Branches,  and  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Miss  Eliza  Pratt,  Assistant  in  Music  and  En¬ 
glish  . 

N.  R. — The  corps  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  above  institution,  located  at  Glenn  Springs 
in  Spartanburg  District.  S.  C.,  will  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  first  of  Februa¬ 
ry  next.  In  converting  this  establishment  into  a 
school  for  the  reception  of  young  ladies,  the  build¬ 
ings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  fitted  up; 
and  in  furnishing  them  anew  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  it,  in  every  respect,  such  a  home  as 
parents  would  desire  for  their  daughters.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  and  with  a  large  and  efficient 
corps  of  teachers,  and  a  thorough  course  of  study, 
it  affords  every  advantage  to  be  enjoyed  in  any 
similar  institution. 

Applicants  are  admitted  of  any  age  over  seven 
years,  and  placed  in  such  class  as  they  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  join. 

The  scholastic  year  will  consist  of  one  session, 
divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months  each,  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  first  of  February  and  July.  Vacation 
December  and  January. 

Rates . — For  Tuition  and  Board,  including 
washing,  fuel,  lights,  &c.,  $125  per  term,  and 
there  will  be  no  extra  eharge,  except  for  Music 


$30  per  term,  and  for  hooks,  sheet  music,  Drawing 
materials,  &c  .  actually  used. 

For  further  information,  see  Prospectus,  which 
may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Rector,  or  either 
of  the  Proprietors. 


THE  AMERICAN  “PICK.” 

f  | 'tlllS  Illustrated  Comic  Weekly  is  jiub- 
-I  lished  in  New  York  every  Saturday, 
has  now  commenced  the  third  year  of  its  piosper- 
ous  existence.  It  has  reached  a  larger  circulation 
than  any  attempt  of  the  kind  cversturted  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  filled  with  Cuts  and  Caricature  Like¬ 
nesses  of  persons  and  things,  and  these  alone  are 
worth  the  subeription  price,  which  is  only  1  dollar 
a  year,  for  which  52  numbers  are  mailed  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  volume  commenced  with  the  '‘Remini¬ 
scences  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  by  his  Private  Sec¬ 
retary,”  and  will  be  continued  in  the  Pick  until 
finished,  which  will  it  take  nearly  a  year  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

When  the  “Reminiscences”  are  completed  they 
will  be  reprinted  and  published  in  book-form,  and 
a  copy  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge  or  postage,  to 
every  subscriber  to  the  Pick  whose  name  shall  be 
on  our  mail-books. 

The  Pick  has  become  a  favorite  paper  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Besides  its  weekly  designs 
by  the  first  Artist,  it  contains  witty  and  spicy  edito¬ 
rials  of  a  high  character,  and  will  carry  cheerful¬ 
ness  to  the  gloomiest  fireside.  Its  high  character 
renders  it  a  favorite  in  every  family.  It  is  emphat¬ 
ically  a  family  paper.  It  contains  each  week  a 
large  quantity  ol  Tales.  Stories,  Anecdotes,  Scenes 
and  Witticisms  gathered  from  life.  Every  article 
that  appears  in  its  columns  is  entirely  original,  and 
it  has  clustered  around  it  some  of  the  best  writers 
in  the  United  States. 

The  subscription  price  is  only  1  dollar  per  year, 
in  advance. 

Clubs  are  furnished  with  the  Pick  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  reduced  rates. 


Club  of  6  copies. 
Club  of  13  copies. 
Club  of  20  copies. 
Club  of  27  copies. 


$2c 


3ft 

3ft 

5ft 


$5  Club  of  34  copies 
10  Club  of  42  copies. 

15  Club  of  50  eopiefe 
20  Club  of  75  copies. 

Club  of  150  copies,  $100. 

To  secure  the  reductions  offered  to  Clubs,  the- 
amount  ol  payment  for  each  Club  must  be  remit¬ 
ted  at  the  same  time. 

These  rates  reduce  the  Price  of  the  Wittiest  II- 
lustrad  Weekly,  published  oil  this  continent,  to  a 
mere  fraction. 

One  thousand  Dollars  in  Gold. 

The  Pick  now  circulates  weekly  30,000.  We 
are  anxious  to  increase  this  number  to  50,000  in¬ 
side  of  six  months,  and  to  100,000  before  our  next 
Anniversary  in  February,  1855.  To  secure  such 
a  result,  we -offer  the  best  Weekly  Illustrated  Car¬ 
icature  newspaper  that  has  yet  appeared,  butin  ad¬ 
dition  we  offer  to  each  reader  of  this  notice  in  vva 
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ry  village  and  town  in  the  United  States  or  Canada , 
the  following  liberal  additional  inducements  to  aid 
us  itt  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  Pick. 

On  the  22nd  of  Eebruary.  1855,  three  disinter¬ 
ested  newspaper  publishers  in  this  city  will  select 
from  our  mail  books,  those  subscriber's  during  the 
year  that  will  have  then  closed,  the  person  hav¬ 
ing  sent  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  from 
any  village  or  town  at  the  club  rates,  shall  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  sum,  in  gold  of  FIVE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  ;  the  second  highest  to  TWO  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  FIFTY  DOLLARS  :  and  the  third 
highest  to  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS;  the 
fourth  highest  to  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  ; 
the  fifth  highest  to  FIFTY  DOLLARS,  and  the 
sixtli  highest  to  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS,  be¬ 
ing  a  total  of  one  thousand  dollaks  in  premiums. 
The  money  will  be  paid  in  Gold  to  the  successful 
parties,  within  ten  daysafterthe  decision  shall  have 
been  made  by  the  Committee. 

No  subscription  will  be  received  for  a  shorter 
period  than  one  year. 

Specimen  numbers  of  the  Pick  will  lie  sent  grat¬ 
is  to  all  post  paid  applicants,  and  from  one  to 
twenty  copies  gratis  to  agents  for  canvassing  pur¬ 
poses. 

All  money  sent  by  mail  will  lie  considered  at 
my  risk,  if  the  postage  is  pre-paid. 

Each  yearly  subscriber  to  the  Pick,  will  receive 
tlie  Double  Sized  Pictorial  Sheets  for  the  4th  of 
July  and  Christmas,  without  extra  cbaige.  Each 
of  these  Pictorial  Sheets  contain  over  200  splen¬ 
did  designs  drawn  by  the  first  artists,  and  engraved 
by  the  best  engravers. 

The  Pick  numbers  among  its  subscribers  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  who  give  it  a 
cheerful  endorsement,  and  not  a  line  or  design  is 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  Pick  that  is  not  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  and  its  cheapness  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  new  volume  commenced  on 
Washington’s  birth-day.  February  22d.  1854.  All 
letters  containing  remittances  must  be  addressed  to. 

JOSEPH  A.  SCOYILLE, 

Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Pick, 

No.  2(5  Ann  st.  New  York. 

N.  B. — Tiie  Pick  will  be  sent  in  Exchange  one 
year,  to  any  newspaper  or  monthly  periodical  that 
will  publish  this  prospectus  including  this  notice. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  FARM  between  Anderson  Court  House 
and  Pendleton  Village,  (9  miles  from 
the  former  and  5  from  the  latter,)  lying  on  the 
Milwee  creek,  about  a  milefrotn  the  Sandy  Spring 
Camp  Ground,  the  property  of  the  estate  of  Thom-  j 
as  Boone,  deceased,  and  now  in  my  possession. 
This  Farm  contains  310  acres  of  good  land,  more 
or  less,  about  200  of  which  is  cleared,  the  remain¬ 
der  in  timber.  A  stream  runs  through  it,  (the  MiT- 
wte.)  affording  a  good  water  power  for  milling  pur- 
«s.  Therseisop  a.  new  and  very  commodious  two- 


story  Dwelling  House,  with  good  out-houses  cm 
the  farm. 

Terms — One-third  cash;  remainder  in. one,. tw© 
and  three  years.  Possession  given  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember.  JOHN  G.  BOONE. 

August  L  8-r.F 

TO  THE  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERSOf  MS 
SOUTH, 

The  subscriber  is  now  offering  for  sale  in  the 
Southern  States,  Patent  Rights,  for  Ins  improved 
Straw  Cutter,  which  was  patented  it  Sept.  1853. 
This  machine  has  many  and  great  advantages  over 
all  others  yet  patented. 

1st.  It  will  cut  more  food  with  the  same  amount 
of  labor  than  any  other. 

2d.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  cutting  not 
only  one  but  all  of  the  various  feeds  such  as  shocks* 
corn  stalks,  fodder,  oats  &c.,  equally  well. 

Lastly,  it  is  more  simple,  durable,  and  muetfc 
cheaper  than  any  other.  The  Knives  used.  •an-IJ» 
made  by  the  commonest  Blacksmith.  Kt  is  pro- 
nonneed  by  all  mechanics  who  have  seen  it  to  ba¬ 
the  best  of  its  kind  j  et  invented. 

Prices  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a<4- 
dress  the  subscriber. 

JAMES  T.  ASBURY. 

Patents* .. 

Taylorsville  Alex.  Co.  N.  €. 

Feb.  14th  1854. 

The  subscriber  has  this  day  purchased  the  Paten® 
Right  for  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida 
for  the  above  described  straw  cutter,  and  will  com¬ 
mence  making  them  for  sale  at  Pendleton  S.  Fi¬ 
ns  soon  ascastings  can  be  procured.  All  person* 
in  the  two  above  named  States  are  forbid  infrin¬ 
ging  on  the  right,  either  by  making  or  using  it,  as 
in  such  cases  the  law  will  be  rigorously  enforeed. 

For  further  information  apply  to  tire  Editor 
the  Farmer  Sf  Planter. 

I.  G.  GAMBRELL. 

Feb.  15th  1854.  2-t.f 


TIIOS.  H.  MARCH  J.  A.  BRACK,  JR. 

MARCH  <fc  BLACK. 

Auctioneers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

COLUMBIA  S.  C. 

Will  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of 
Merchandise,  and  Real  and  Personal  Estate, 
either  at  Private  Sale  or  at  Auction. 

SALES  ROOM  next  door  to  Stkans, 
Caldwell,  &  Co.,  and  immediately  opposite 
the  United  States  Hotel. 

Farmer  &  Planter 

ADVERTISING  SHEET. 

Men  of  business  will  find  it  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  advertise  by  the  year. 
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IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS.  | 

£  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Anderson  District,  and  the 
Cotton  growing  region  generally,  to  our  improved 
COTTON  GINS,  which  gave  such  general  satis-  | 
faction  last  season. 

We  can  say  truthfully,  and  challenge  any  other 
establishnientto  say  the  same,  that  we  had  but  one 
Gin  returned  last  season  from  bad  performance. 
This  is  no  little  encouragement  to  us,  and  we  trust 
will  strongly  recommend  us  to  planters. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  liberally  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  planters  of  Abbeville,  Edgefield,  and 
Anderson,  and  hope  by  faithful  work  to  merit  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  it.  Our  agents  will  occasionally  pass 
through  the  various  sections  of  country,  and  will 
gladly  receive  all  orders  which  may  be  given  them. 
Persons  purchasing  Gins  from  ns  can  have  a  trial 
ofTeu  Bales  of  Cotton,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
it  will  he  taken  away  and  another  promptly  for¬ 
warded.  Our  terms  will  be  made  known  by  our 
Agents,  and  shall  be  as  accommodating  as  those  of 
any  other  good  establishment.  In  all  cases  Gins 
will  be  delivered  free  of  charge,  either  at  the  Gin- 
house  or  nearest  depot.  All  orders  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 

HENDERSON  &  CHISOLM. 

Covington,  Ga.,  April,  1853.  4-tf 

PLOWS !  PLOWS!  I 

THE  PLOWS  THAT  BEAT  THE  WORLD. 

THE  subscriber  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community  to  several  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  models  of  John  Rich’s  Patent  Iron 
Beam  PLOWS,  amongst  which  may  be  found 
One  and  Two  Horse  Turning  Plows.  One  and 
Two  Horse  Subsoil,  Side-hill  Plows.  &c. 

The  great  advantages  in  these  Plows  over  all 
others  are, 

1st.  The  shape  of  the  beam  prevents  all  choking 
under  the  beam. 

2d.  The  shortness  of  the  beam  brings  the  team 
nearer  the  work,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in 
lightness  of  draft,  ease  ol’guiding  the  plow  and  of 
driving  the  team. 

3d.  The  shape  of  the  mould-board  is  such  that 
they  are  not  as  liable  to  clog  on  the  mould-board,' 
in  adhesive  and  mucky  soils,  as  other  plows. 

4th.  The  draft  is  from  one  quarter  to  a  third 
lighter  than  any  plow  made,  doing  the  same  work. 

5th.  They  are  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and 
cheaper  and  easier  repaired  when  needed. 

These  Plows  are  all  of  the  Iron  Beam  ;  arid  in 
short,  we  would  say  that  we  warrant  them,  in  every 
respect,  to  suit,  in  point  of  work,  durability  and 
every  other  good  quality. 

The  above  named  plows  are  kept  for  sale  by  the 
Greenville  Manufacturing  Company,  at  their  store 
at  Greenville  Court  House. 

JAMES  B.  SHERMAN,  Agent. 
Oct  1853— tf 


A.  €.  $<tUIER, 

No.  308  mid  3tO  Itlaiu  St.  Columbia,  8.  Cl* 

MANUFACTURER  AND  GENERAL  DEALER  IN 

FINE  AND  PLAIN  FURNITURE, 

PIANOS,  CHAIRS,  & C. 

-4T  VERY  LOW  PRICES  EOR  CASH. 

lie  is  constantly  replenishing  his  large  assort 
meat  from  [us  own  Manufactory  in  Columbia,  and 
from  New  York,  and  now  offers  a  greater  varietv 
than  usual,  especially  so  in  Fancy  and  Enamelled 
Furniture,  Sitting  and  Rocking  Chairs,  Ac.,  &c. 
A.  H.  Gales,  &  Co.’s  Superior  and  Greatly  im¬ 
proved  Pianos,  at  New  York  Cash  prices.  All 
Pianos  or  Furniture  sold  by  him  are  warranted  for 
one  year  or  longer. 

All  kinds  of  furniture  neatly  and  promptly  re¬ 
paired.  A  large  lot  of  Mahogany  Veneers  on  hand, 
with  other  Cabinet  Maker’s  materials,  in  great  va¬ 
riety.  Also  on  bund  a  very  large  assortment  of 
Wall  Papering s  and  Bordcrings. 

Funerals  served  at  short  notice  with  Skiff ’s  great¬ 
ly  Improved  Air  Exhausted  Coffins,  or  other  kinds. 

He  would  respectfully  invite  his  friends  and  the 
public  generally  to  call  and  examine  his  stock. 

A  F  F  LECK’S 

SOUtHKR.V  1U  KAIi  AI.UIAUfAC. 

A  handsome  little  Volume  full  of  useful  am! 
interesting  bints  on 

R  LT  R  A  L  A  F  F  A  IRS  IN  T II  E  S  O  UTH , 
is  issued,  annually,  about  the 
FIRST  OF  DECEMBER. 

Copies  sent  by  mail,  and  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  12  cents  in  postage  stamps.  Address, 
THOMAS  AFFLECK. 

Washington ,  Miss. 

FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

And  Shrubs,  Strawberry  plants,  Grape  Vines,  &c  > 
all  of  Southern  growth,  can  now  he  supplied  from 
the  Southern  Nurseries,  Washington,  Mississippi, 
The  Collection  ot’Roses  is  particularly  fine.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application. 

FFLECIv’S  COTTON  PLANTATION 
Reccord  and  Account  Books;  Now  Edition, 
now  ready.  No  1.  for  40  hands  or  less,  $2  50: 
No.  2,  for  80  hands  or  less,  |;3  00:  No.  3,  for  120 
or  less,  $}3  50. 

F FLECK’S  SUGAR  PLANTATION  RE- 
cord  and  Account  Books — Number  I,  for 
80  hands  or  less,  $3  00.  Number  2‘  for  120  hands 
or  less,  $3  50. 

These  Books  are  now  in  general  use  among 
Planters.  The  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid  and 
carefully  enveloped,  at  the  above  prices.  Orders 
solicited  from  Booksellers  and  other  dealers,  to 
whom  a  liberal  discount  will  be  *iad*. 
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A.  PAL1ER, 

DEALER  in 
Cooking,  Parlor, 
and  Office  Stoves; 
Grates,  Cast  Iron 
Muntle-pieces.Mott’s 
Patent  Agricultural 
Boilers;  PluiuandJa- 
paued Tiu  Ware:  In¬ 
vites  the  attention  of 
pitrchasersto  his  large 
and  wellselected  stock' 
of  the  above  articles, 
that  will  be  sold  tit 
Charleston  Prices.' 
Opposite  Janney’s  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

N.  B. — I  have  the  celebrated  Cooking  Stoves. 
Bucks  Patent  and  "Chalenge.”  If  either  of  these 
Stoves,  after  a  trial  of  thirty  days,  does  not  give 
full  satisfaction,  the  money  will  be  returned. 
Columbia  Jan.  1854.  1-tf 


PULLINGS,  BOTH  WICK  &  CO. 
COLUMBIA  CLOTHING  EMPORIUM. 

fin  HIS  Establishment  sells  clothing  en- 
JL  tirelv  of  THEIR  OWN  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE.  all  of  which  is  warranted,  as  regards  style 
I  and  quality,  fully  equal  to  any  in  this  or  any  other 
[’market. 

As  regards  prices,  they  will  state  that 
they  sell  exclusively  for  cash,  and.  their 
goods  are  marked  in  plain  figures  at  t lie 
lowest  possible  prices,  from  w  hich  there  will 
be  no  deviation. 

Their  stock  comprises  also,  a,  general  as- 
sor  merit  of  seasonable  Ilats  and  Caps,  arid 
a  full  assortment  of  G  E  N  T  L  E  M  E  N-:  S 
FURNISHING  GOODS;  Trunks, 
Carpet-bags  Valices,  &c.,  all  which,  ’per¬ 
sons  visiting  Columbia  are  respectfully  invi- 
i  ted  to  call  and  examine. 


DIRECT  IMPORTATION! 

CHINA,  EARTHENWARE  &  GLASSWARE. 

52.  E.  MIOIOI.S, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

SIGN  OF  THE  BIG  WHITE  PITCHER,  AND  NEXT 
TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK. 

HAVING  all  Agent  in  England  at  the 
Potteries,  and  every  facility  to  trans¬ 
port  our  Ware,  in  any  quantity,  from  England  and 
France,  direct  to  Charleston,  and  having  always 
on  hand  a  full  and  superior  stock  of  goods  in  the 
line,  persons  needing  any  articles  from  thisestablish- 
ment  can  be  assured  that  they  need  not  look  else¬ 
where. 

Also,  always  on  hand,  a  large  stock  of 

FINE  TABLE  CUTLERY; 

Silver  Plated  Ware,  Tea  Trays,  in  sets  or  singly. 
Rich  Vases  and  Candleabras,  Looking  Glasses; 
Oil,  Lard,  and  Fluid  Lamps:  Factory,  Gin,  and 
Mill-house  Lamps,  English  Tin  D’sh-Covers; 
Steak  Dishes,  Coffee  Urns,  Ac.;  with  a  superior 
stock  of  every  tiling  in  our  line,  at  prices  to  suit 
every  one. 

Persons  coming  to  Columbia,  will  be  repaid  a 
visit  by  an  examination  ofour  extensive  stock,  and 
we  invite  our  friends,  one  and  all,  to  do  so. 

II.  E.  NICHOLS, 

Importer  of  Earthenware,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
[Jan.,  ’54.] _ _  _ 

W.  B.  CHERRY, 
SURGEON  DENTIST, 

S.  €. 

OFFICE-  -N.  E .  CORNER  FARMERS'  HALL 


!  TOLKfliEi  &  rro^iiY, 

!  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

CENTRAL  WHARF, 

CHARLESTON,  S .  C . 

!  Liberal  Advances  on  Consignmentsof  Cot¬ 
ton  and  other  Produce. 

Nov.  1853.  [11-re] 

MASONIC  NOTICE. 

;  nnilE  next.  Regular  Communication  of 
!  JL  Pendleton  Lodge,  No.  34,  A.-.  F.’. 

[  M.*.,  will  be  held  in  the  Lodge  room,  on 
Saturday,  June  10th,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 
George  Seaborn,  w.*.  m.*. 

E.  A.  SHARPE,  Sec.'ry. 

!  JOB  PRINTING 

OF  ALL  KINDS  DONE  AT  THE 

Fanner  and  Plantep  Office. 

SUCH  AS 

HANDBILLS, 

SHOWBILLS, 

PAMPHLETS, 

|  CARDS,  POSTERS, 

&c.  &c. 

All  work  done  with  neat¬ 
ness  and  despatch. 


